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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


R. EISENHOWER has been prevailed upon to run for a second term 
as President of the United States. Words fail us to express our disgust 


at the iniquity and folly of this decision. The President himself, 
attending a conference at Panama, is reported to have said: ‘‘I don’t have 
much strength, but I keep going.’’ If civilization keeps going during the next 
four years or so, it will not be the Republicans’ fault. 


Irresponsibility about Defence 


RITISH political parties have recently been competing against each other in 

irresponsibility on the subject of Defence. First, Sir Anthony Eden vaguely 
suggested, in a television broadcast early this year, that it might before too long 
be possible to dispense with National Service. He was presumably counting on a 
disarmament agreement between East and West, and more still on the supposed 
boost to regular recruitment which would result from the Service pay increases 
granted at the end of February. We said at the time that it was most unlikely the 
Englishman’s rooted distaste for military service could be overcome by a bribe, 
especially in conditions of full employment ; and there is now every indication 
that this scepticism was justified. Anyway, the Government has had to reaffirm 
its intention to maintain the call-up. 

This has given the Socialists an opportunity for cheap political gain at the 
nation’s expense which, under their present leadership, they could hardly be 
expected to resist. They have announced that they would abolish National 
Service after 1958. This means, in effect, that they would abolish the British 
Army, because without conscription it would have neither the minimum strength 
required to fulfil its commitments, nor the necessary supply of young officers 
and N.C.Os. In next month’s issue we shall be giving detailed attention to the 
problems of defence. Meanwhile we must protest very strongly at the way this 
matter is being treated, in particular by the Labour Party. Gambling with 
Premium Bonds is anathema to the Socialists, even though the capital invested 
is secure ; but they do not mind gambling with the nation’s means of survival, 
though on their terms there would be no security whatever. 


Support Costs: British Government Outmaneuvred 


T is quite obvious that the British Government has allowed itself to be 
completely outmanceuvred by the Federal German Government over the 
support costs of our troops in Germany. Hard as Sir Walter Monckton tried 
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to put a good face on it when announcing the results of the negotiations to 
the House, he could not conceal the stark fact that the Government had 
asked for £70 million, had budgeted for £50 million, and had got £34 million. 

When looked at further, the figures are even more disturbing. The sum of 
£34 million must be set against an estimated expenditure on our troops in 
Germany for the current year of £165 million, which represents an increase of 
£9 million over last year. No one expects Germany to pay all of this, but a 
glance at the percentage of her gross national product which she is spending on 
armaments—perhaps the best comparative figure that can be taken—shows 
that she can hardly, by the wildest stretch of the imagination, be said to be 
pulling her weight. Her contribution this year will be 5 per cent., as against 
10 per cent. for this country, 11 per cent. for the U.S.A., and 7 per cent. for 
France. We are entitled to demand from an ally, particularly an ally who has 
yet to work her passage home, a slightly more strenuous effort than this. 


What Price Diplomacy ? 


UT however much we may attack the Germans, and rightly, for their 

extraordinarily mean attitude in this matter, it would be foolish to pretend 
that the blame for what has happened lies anywhere else than with us. How 
the British Foreign Service, with its years of diplomatic training, was able to 
draw up an agreement which made no provision for long-term finance, defies 
belief. 

As usual, explanations are forthcoming: We were seduced by the atmos- 
phere of sweetness and light which prevailed through the summer and autumn 
of 1954 into thinking that the Germans were now as devoted to N.A.T.O. 
and the Western ideal as we were; we relied on Dr. Adenauer’s good faith, and 
did not foresee that, at the time when the agreement came to be implemented, 
power would be slipping from his ailing hands into those of his penny-pinching 
Finance Minister, Dr. Schaffer. All this may help to explain, but it cannot 
excuse. The duties of a Foreign Service are to protect its country from exactly 
this kind of diplomatic debacle, and in this matter, as in so many others, ours 
has miserably failed. We can only hope that the Foreign Office has at last 
learned the self-evident truth that, when dealing with Germans, however pro- 
fessedly democratic they may be, it is wise to examine every sentence and every 
word for a hidden meaning. 


Noises Off 


VENTS in Poznan followed astonishingly closely the pattern of the East 
Berlin rising of three years ago. Once again, the action of a dictatorial 
Government in raising the lid slightly has had the effect of blowing the lid right 
off, and presumably the result will be that the lid will be clamped down even 
more severely than before. As in East Berlin, too, the drama was played out in 
full view, owing to the presence in the city of foreign visitors. One of the main 
drawbacks of a dictatorship is that it is impossible to relax, as any sign 
of weakening leads to outbreaks of this kind, and many people must be wonder- 
ing how many similar incidents have taken place in Eastern Europe over the last 
few years, which have gone unreported owing to the lack of onlookers. (We 
know, for instance, that there were student demonstrations in Prague two months 
ago, but it is not yet clear how serious they were.) 
While Poland has been wrestling with these internal troubles, in Hungary 
yet another “ little Stalin ’’ has fallen. Few tears will be shed for Matyas Rakosi 
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—and even fewer for General Farkas, who has fallen with him. They were of 
the worst type of East European dictator, subservient to Big Brother and brutal 
to their fellow-countrymen. Anyone who expects a dramatic change of line, 
however, is likely to be disappointed ; Professor Gero, Hungary’s new boss, is 
cut from much the same cloth as Rakosi and has been one of his chief 
collaborators. Only a return of the moderate Nagy, ousted by Rakosi last year, 
is likely to give the Hungarian people much confidence in the beneficence of 
their rulers. 

While the Stalins tumble at home, outside the Communist world they appear 
to remain indispensable. Thorez has emerged from the Hague Conference of 
the French Communist Party even stronger than before, and Togliatti, after a 
brief exchange of rudery with the Kremlin, remarkable for its being made public, 
has apparently promised to be good and is back in the saddle again. Only poor 
Mr. Pollitt has gone, and it may well be just inefficiency, not wrong thinking, 
which has brought about his fall. 


Nkrumah’s Victory 


HE result of the Gold Coast General Elections has given Dr. Nkrumah 

the “clear and reasonable majority’’ in favour of independence which 
the Colonial Secretary asked for, and that country should now be able to go 
forward smoothly towards Dominion status. Not that the way ahead is abso- 
lutely clear ; the Prime Minister failed to obtain any majority in the two areas 
which hanker after Federalism—Ashanti and the Northern Territories—as 
against his own conception of a unitary Ghana State ; but his poll there was 
considerable, in spite of the extremely vigorous campaign which was waged 
against him. Now, although the Federalist leaders will undoubtedly do all they 
can to obstruct future developments, this is not likely to be a matter which will 
weigh very heavily with Mr. Lennox-Boyd. 


Nigerian Imbroglio 


N nearby Nigeria, however, the scene has suddenly darkened. The unpredict- 

able Dr. Azikewe has burst out with a petulant and rather childish attack on 
both the Governor of the Eastern Region—of which he is Prime Minister—and 
the Colonial Secretary, on the grounds that they are obstructing the democratic- 
ally elected Government in the Region. Apparently Dr. Azikewe resents 
strongly the Governor’s decision to hold an inquiry—which has been asked for 
by the Opposition—into the relationship between the Government and a bank 
which Dr. Azikewe founded. The smell of corruption has never been far from 
Dr. Azikewe’s Government, and at the moment it is a little more powerful than 
usual. The Governor has both a right and a duty to intervene ; indeed, the 
one great justification for Colonial rule is that it can and should prevent corrup- 
tion of this kind, and teach the Colonial peoples, on their way towards full self- 
government, the necessity for honesty in administration. This lesson, Dr. 
Azikewe may not yet have learned, and this fact alone is enough to suggest that, 
as many people have feared, Nigeria has some way to go before it reaches the 
level of the Gold Coast. 
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Maltese Blackmail 


HE dispute which has arisen between the Governments of Malta and the 

United Kingdom over economic aid should be kept quite distinct from the 
question of integration with which it has unfortunately been linked, both by 
Mr. Mintoff and by certain parties opposed to integration in this country 
This trouble would have arisen even if the integration scheme had never been 
propounded. There is nothing special about it ; it is, in fact, a clear case of 
blackmail. 

It has always been clear that Malta could not possibly continue without 
regular economic aid from this country and, at the time when Mr. Mintoff 
was negotiating over integration, the figure of £5 million for the first year was 
tentatively agreed. No sooner had the Maltese Premier returned to Valetta 
than he demanded £8 million, together with an unlimited guarantee of aid in 
the future, presumably up to any figure which he or his successors might care 
to ask. The Colonial Secretary has countered with an offer of £7} million 
over the first eighteen months, with further talks thereafter, and this would, 
indeed, seem to be the limit to which he could decently go. 

Mr. Mintoff has backed up his demand with threats to resign if he does not 
get his way. This would certainly bring political chaos to the island, as it is 
highly unlikely that anyone else could form a stable Government at this time 
Nevertheless, quite apart from the effect which the Colonial Secretary’s surren- 
der to this kind of blackmail would have on other territories, no British 
Government, of whatever political hue, could be expected to pay so high a 
price for keeping Mr. Mintoff in office, and this point must be made clear at 
the start. 


Lord Radcliffe Loiters 


HE latest piece of buffoonery in the tragic farce which the Government has 

produced in Cyprus has been the appearance in the island of that eminent 
lawyer, Lord Radcliffe. The purpose of his mission was to work out a consti- 
tutional scheme, and it was fondly supposed that Greek Cypriots would come 
forward eagerly to co-operate in this task. In fact, of course, Lord Radcliffe 
has been almost completely cold-shouldered and it is hard to see how any good 
can come of his journey. He—like the British nation itself—has been put in 
a false position by the incorrigible folly and vanity of the Government. 


Defiation in Birmingham 


N the debate early last month the Opposition chose to discuss the economic 

situation as a background to the dismissals from the motor industry which 
have brought about a strike on a considerable scale. And in a sense they were 
right to do so, since these first indications of a rearrangement and redeployment 
of the country’s labour force are the most significant (and the most novel) 
development in the Government’s policy against inflation. If something of the 
kind had not happened Ministers might well have been concerned, for the pre- 
dictions with which they had answered those of their critics who thought they 
were dealing too gently with inflation would have been falsified. 
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The dismissals from the B.M.C. are the biggest thing of their kind in recent 
years, and from the economic point of view a symptom of returning health 
Until now, wherever temporary redundancy has occurred, employers have felt 
comfortable enough financially to keep their men on the books until business 
was brisk again. This has not been a helpful means to improve productivity 
But full employment, or this kind of bogus full employment, has been so taken 
for granted that the present predicament has caught both employers and the 


y unions napping, with problems of compensation and length of notice not only 
unsolved but largely unconsidered. So the B.M.C. were in the position of dismiss- 
i ing several thousand men with what some thought was undue haste ; and rela 


tions with the unions were exacerbated. On the other hand, after all the trouble 
the Standard Motor Company had with their unions after trying to behave more 
considerately, it is not so easy to blame B.M.C. for deciding on a quick, clean 
break. 


TEI 


Priority for Rent Reform 


OST of the Birmingham men have evidently found jobs in the same dis- 
j trict. But it seems likely that before this process of redeployment has 
gone far enough for the good of the economy more people may well have to 
move to new districts and hence to new homes as they sort themselves out into 
: jobs. Thus the shortage of houses at once appears as an obstacle to flexibility 
in the economy. During the debate the Minister of Labour showed himself alive 
‘ to the difficulty and one hopes that his insistence on the need for more houses 
to let foreshadows a reform of rent restriction early next Session 
Earlier in the debate the Chancellor had been able to pick out some further 
signs of success. The balance of payments has been running a surplus of about 
£100 million during the first six months of the year. The reserves are up by 
£94 million since December and exports are healthy. But we are evidently still 
importing too much. Still, since the grip of the credit squeeze will tighten for 
the rest of this year, and should have a growing effect on the level of imports, 
the picture is perhaps not too gloomy. 


Beene, 


Lords Vote for Hanging 
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Y 238 votes to 95 the House of Lords voted to reject the Silverman Bill 

Among the minority were eight Bishops and both Archbishops, four Law 
Lords, two Tory ex-Home Secretaries, and one Socialist ex-Prime Minister 
Among the majority were many peers who never normally grace the Palace of 
Westminster with their presence, including one young man of ancient lineage 
who has the unusual distinction of having been superannuated from Eton. By 
some bizarre commentators this vote was represented as a triumph for reason 
over prejudice, for wisdom over folly. It was even suggested that the House of 
Lords had shown itself to be more truly representative than the House of Com- 
mons. Instead of the old conflict of ** peers versus people’ a new alliance of 
peers and people was enthusiastically proclaimed. Lord Salisbury, whose words 
have acquired a mysterious and seductive power in the Second Chamber, quite 
apart from their meaning and logical content, asserted that on a matter such as 
the abolition of capital punishment the people should decide. He did not explain 
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Maltese Blackmail 


HE dispute which has arisen between the Governments of Malta and the 

United Kingdom over economic aid should be kept quite distinct from the 
question of integration with which it has unfortunately been linked, both by 
Mr. Mintoff and by certain parties opposed to integration in this country. 
This trouble would have arisen even if the integration scheme had never been 
propounded. There is nothing special about it ; it is, in fact, a clear case of 
blackmail. 

It has always been‘clear that Malta could not possibly continue without 
regular economic aid from this country and, at the time when Mr. Mintoff 
was negotiating over integration, the figure of £5 million for the first year was 
tentatively agreed. No sooner had the Maltese Premier returned to Valetta 
than he demanded £8 million, together with an unlimited guarantee of aid in 
the future, presumably up to any figure which he or his successors might care 
to ask. The Colonial Secretary has countered with an offer of £74 million 
over the first eighteen months, with further talks thereafter, and this would, 
indeed, seem to be the limit to which he could decently go. 

Mr. Mintoff has backed up his demand with threats to resign if he does not 
get his way. This would certainly bring political chaos to the island, as it is 
highly unlikely that anyone else could form a stable Government at. this time. 
Nevertheless, quite apart from the effect which the Colonial Secretary’s surren- 
der to this kind of blackmail would have on other territories, no British 
Government, of whatever political hue, could be expected to pay so high a 
price for keeping Mr. Mintoff in office, and this point must be made clear at 
the start. 


Lord Radcliffe Loiters 


HE latest piece of buffoonery in the tragic farce which the Government has 

produced in Cyprus has been the appearance in the island of that eminent 
lawyer, Lord Radcliffe. The purpose of his mission was to work out a consti- 
tutional scheme, and it was fondly supposed that Greek Cypriots would come 
forward eagerly to co-operate in this task. In fact, of course, Lord Radcliffe 
has been almost completely cold-shouldered and it is hard to see how any good 
can come of his journey. He—like the British nation itself—has been put in 
a false position by the incorrigible folly and vanity of the Government. 


Deflation in Birmingham 


N the debate early last month the Opposition chose to discuss the economic 

situation as a background to the dismissals from the motor industry which 
have brought about a strike on a considerable scale. And in a sense they were 
right to do so, since these first indications of a rearrangement and redeployment 
of the country’s labour force are the most significant (and the most novel) 
development in the Government’s policy against inflation. If something of the 
kind had not happened Ministers might well have been concerned, for the pre- 
dictions with which they had answered those of their critics who thought they 
were dealing too gently with inflation would have been falsified. 
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The dismissals from the B.M.C. are the biggest thing of their kind in recent 
years, and from the economic point of view a symptom of returning health. 
Until now, wherever temporary redundancy has occurred, employers have felt 
comfortable enough financially to keep their men on the books until business 
was brisk again. This has not been a helpful means to improve productivity. 
But full employment, or this kind of bogus full employment, has been so taken 
for granted that the present predicament has caught both employers and the 
unions napping, with problems of compensation and length of notice not only 
unsolved but largely unconsidered. So the B.M.C. were in the position of dismiss- 
ing several thousand men with what some thought was undue haste ; and rela- 
tions with the unions were exacerbated. On the other hand, after all the trouble 
the Standard Motor Company had with their unions after trying to behave more 
considerately, it is not so easy to blame B.M.C. for deciding on a quick, clean 
break. 


Priority for Rent Reform 


OST of the Birmingham men have evidently found jobs in the same dis- 

trict. But it seems likely that before this process of redeployment has 
gone far enough for the good of the economy more people may well have to 
move to new districts and hence to new homes as they sort themselves out into 
jobs. Thus the shortage of houses at once appears as an obstacle to flexibility 
in the economy. During the debate the Minister of Labour showed himself alive 
to the difficulty and one hopes that his insistence on the need for more houses 
to let foreshadows a reform of rent restriction early next Session. 

Earlier in the debate the Chancellor had been able to pick out some further 
signs of success. The balance of payments has been running a surplus of about 
£100 million during the first six months of the year. The reserves are up by 
£94 million since December and exports are healthy. But we are evidently still 
importing too much. Still, since the grip of the credit squeeze will tighten for 
the rest of this year, and should have a growing effect on the level of imports, 
the picture is perhaps not too gloomy. 


Lords Vote for Hanging 


Y 238 votes to 95 the House of Lords voted to reject the Silverman Bill. 

Among the minority were eight Bishops and both Archbishops, four Law 
Lords, two Tory ex-Home Secretaries, and one Socialist ex-Prime Minister. 
Among the majority were many peers who never normally grace the Palace of 
Westminster with their presence, including one young man of ancient lineage 
who has the unusual distinction of having been superannuated from Eton. By 
some bizarre commentators this vote was represented as a triumph for reason 
over prejudice, for wisdom over folly. It was even suggested that the House of 
Lords had shown itself to be more truly representative than the House of Com- 
mons. Instead of the old conflict of “* peers versus people ”’ a new alliance of 
peers and people was enthusiastically proclaimed. Lord Salisbury, whose words 
have acquired a mysterious and seductive power in the Second: Chamber, quite 
«part from their meaning and logical content, asserted that on a matter such as 
the abolition of capital punishment the people should decide. He did not explain 
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how the people were to be “consulted” on a question of this kind. Clearly 
abolition could not be put to them fairly and squarely at a General Election, 
because it is not in dispute between parties. It could only, therefore, be put 
to them in the form of a referendum, which is a device altogether foreign to our 
Constitution. Lord Salisbury’s words were either the product of exceptionally 
muddled thinking, or a skilful means of making the “‘ backwoodsmen ”’ feel 
that their decision, even though it might be wrong, would for once be popular. 


Amazing Arguments 


T is hard to select from the speeches of leading retentionist peers those 

passages which most vividly illustrate the unreasonableness of their attitude. 
A whole anthology could be devoted to the subject, and it is tempting to quote 
too many extracts. Here, however, are two of the most amazing statements— 
made not by obscure men from distant shires, but by a well-known Lord of 
Appeal and by the Lord Chancellor himself. 

Lord Oaksey: ‘“‘I submit to your Lordships that anyone who looks at the 
case for abolition and the case for the death penalty must be convinced, as I 
have been convinced in the course of many murder trials [our italics], that the 
death penalty is a great deterrent.’’ An intelligent child of six would surely 
remark that, wherever else Lord Oaksey might have formed that conviction, 
he could not logically have done so in the course of any number of murder trials. 
On the contrary, his experience of murder trials, and of the macabre glamour 
which has surrounded them under the old system, might have suggested to him 
that a certain type of psychopath might be attracted, rather than deterred, by 
such an apparatus of grim publicity. 

And now Lord Kilmuir : ‘‘ This Government, like every other Government, 
is in the end responsible for the protection of innocent people. This is a 
prerequisite of freedom. Our generation, let me remind your Lordships, has 
seen democracies fall on the Continent of Europe largely because ordinary 
people did not believe that democratic government would give that protection.” 
For this allegation there would seem to be no factual justification whatever. 
Democratic government has been no more than a facade in many European 
countries, and its fall has certainly not been due to the absence of protection 
against murderers. Hitler did not come to power in Germany because the 
“* democratic ’’ régime was ill-equipped with physical sanctions against violence. 
He came to power legitimately, and with the full approval of German “ public 
opinion.” In other words, democracy did not fail in Germany because the 
Government was weak ; it failed for the simple reason that Germany is a pro- 
foundly undemocratic country. 


Falsehood Repeated 


ORD Kilmuir also repeated in the most brazen fashion that no innocent 

man had been, or could be, hanged under the present system of capital 
punishment: ‘I do not believe—and I speak with full awareness of what has 
been said and written about recent cases—that within living memory a mistake 
has been made .. . I accept the theoretical possibility of an innocent man being 
hanged, but I do not for a moment believe that that is a practical possibility.” 
Anyone who carries out a full investigation of the facts and arguments relating 
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to the Timothy Evans case can assess the Lord Chancellor’s statement at 
its true value. If he and his colleague at the Home Office are so sure 
—in spite of the honest opinion of countless other people, including the 
man who was Home Secretary at the time of Evans’s trial and execution 
—that there was no miscarriage of justice in that case, why are they so deter- 
mined that there should be no new inquiry? Even to those who have 
not studied the evidence the Lord Chancellor’s attitude must be suspect. 
To those who have studied it carefully—as we have done, and as he claims to 
have done—his repetition of what seems a manifest falsehood is unforgivable. 


Backwoodsmen and the Constitution 


E have been taken to task by more than one correspondent for our com- 

ments last month on the Lords and the Silverman Bill. We urged that 
they should vote for the Bill on Second Reading, if not for its own sake, then at 
least from a sense of constitutional propriety. We are still convinced that this 
advice was sound. 

Of course members of both Houses of Parliament should in theory always 
vote according to conscience, but it may be necessary to balance one set of 
conscientious arguments against another. Thus a member of the House of Com- 
mons will in general vote with his party, not only for selfish and prudential 
reasons, but also because his conscience tells him that without some form of 
party discipline Government and Parliament would be reduced to chaos. In the 
House of Lords the tradition of independence is much stronger and the need 
for discipline is less, because Governments are not made and unmade in the 
Second Chamber. But there is an equal need for caution and self-restraint on 
the part of peers, especially those who seldom put in an appearance and who 
have no very obvious qualifications for sitting in Parliament. Even when it is 
reformed the proper function of the House of Lords will be to amend legislation 
rather than to frustrate in principle measures which have been passed by the 
House of Commons. Until it is reformed it should be most careful to do nothing 
which will bring the Second Chamber as such into discredit. The welfare of 
the Constitution is very much more important than the self-esteem of hereditary 
peers. 


What Now ? 


HE intentions of the Government, now that the Silverman Bill has been 
temporarily halted in its tracks, have still to be made clear. The most 
inveterate retentionists have shown that they now recognize the need for some 
change in the law of murder ; but they are quite unable to indicate any possible 
change in the law relating to the death penalty—other than total abolition— 
which would not be open to the gravest objections. On this point the Royal 
Commission was emphatic, and the Government and Lord Goddard have been 
no less emphatic in the past. The introduction of a “‘ compromise ” measure 
at this stage would therefore be a palpable absurdity, and it is most unlikely that 
it would seduce any of the Tory abolitionists in the House of Commons from 
their allegiance to the cause. 
The Government’s duty is to give time for the re-introduction of the Silverman 
Bill, so that it can be passed into law under Parliament Act procedure. This 
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course is dictated alike by a correct view of our Parliamentary system and by 
common sense. 


Police Pay 


ANGING, the Evans case, vice in London, the Macheriotis deportation, 

the Casement papers—and now police pay. The list of Home Office 
blunders seems to be unending. The latest one arises from of sheer idleness. 
The plain facts are these. There is a defect in the Police Act, 1919, which 
prevents the application of retrospective pay awards to the lower ranks of the 
Force; this defect was first discovered in 1948; Lord Kilmuir, who was then 
Home Secretary, promised in 1953 that it would be remedied; nothing was 
done, and when the last pay award was made last year, it was found impossible 
to implement it retrospectively, despite the award of the Arbitration Tribunal 
that this should be done. 

No explanation has been forthcoming as to why no action has been taken, 
and the Home Secretary’s statement that, although action was promised, no 
precise date was given, is hair-splitting of the most nauseating kind. Happily, 
the roar of complaint from all sides of the House appears to have had some 
effect, and the Home Secretary is contemplating a withdrawal from an unten- 
able position. However, this cannot excuse his negligence in this matter, and 
the Prime Minister would be well advised to see whether he cannot find some- 
one else to fill this important post. 
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Walter de la Mare 


ALTER DE LA MARE, who died just after last month’s issue went to 

press, was a fine poet—he will surely rank among the minor immortals 
of English literature— and a most lovable man. The only criticism which could 
be made of him as an artist is that he occasionally allowed himself to stray into 
the realm of whimsy. At best his work shows an esthetic awareness of nature 
comparable with that of Hardy, Keats or Marvell, and a mysticism as intense 
as that of Blake, though less specific in the religious sense. We are very glad 
to have been able to publish some of the last of his poems to appear in print ; 
also his essays on Prose and Metrical Technique, which, apart from their 
intrinsic merits, throw much light upon the author, both as an individual and 
as a craftsman. 

In his old age, stricken in health, his physical vision of the bright world 
reduced to the dimensions of a window-frame, de la Mare did not lose his 
interest in life, his love of beauty, or his warm and deep humanity. Those who 
visited him in his twilight seclusion at Twickenham came away feeling wiser 
and (unlike the wedding-guest in Coleridge’s poem) happier. His mind was not 
incapable of gloomy, even of macabre, reflection: he was no facile optimist. Yet 
his courage was firm, his heart affectionate, his eyes twinkling, his humour 
boyish, and his end serene. 
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MULTI-RACIALISM IN AFRICA 


J. THE PROBLEM OF FUSION—EVEN 
WITHOUT THE WHITES 


By ANTHONY SMITH 


F you are white and curious about the 

future of multi-racialism in Africa you 
would probably ask the Africans you met 
for their views. And you would ask your 
fellow-whites who had been to Africa for 
theirs as well. You would expect the two 
sets of answers to be different for the 
ordinary reasons associated with power 
and the minority, with colonization and 
colour and nationalism. But, as likely as 
not, they would be different for quite 
another reason. The African will see all 
Africa’s problems from the point of view 
of his own country or his own area. If he 
is a Gold Coaster, for example, he is liable 
to think that coloured South Africans 
must be inferior if they have not yet suc- 
ceeded in throwing off the white yoke. 

But the European will see Africa’s 
problems on a larger scale. Although he 
will argue for hours on the major differ- 
ences between the people of two European 
countries—or even between the people of 
two counties or provinces—he will not 
have the same small-scale awareness of 
Africa. Those whites who have been born 
there react like the Africans. They call 
themselves Kenyans or Afrikaners and 
worry about their own country. But the 
visitors, the contracted officials, the 
Government advisers and all those ex- 
patriates who have so much say in Africa 
and who have so much to say about it, 
tend to lose the necessarily small and 
human approach because the continent 
they refer to is so fantastically large. 
What is so little understood and realized 
is that there would be a wealth of prob- 
lems and misunderstandings in Africa 
among Africans had no white man ever 
settled there or colonized it. This is not a 
teflection on African affairs before the 
white men came. It is just that, though 
Africa is full of Africans, they are in 
different groups in different habitats with 
different heritages, and each group thinks 
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quite differently about the other members 
of their race who live thousands of miles 
away from them. Too often the visitor 
sees these groups just as parts of those 150 
million Africans who happen to have had 
different situations imposed upon them by 
the whites. 

In a way the history of Africa, or the 
lack of it, has been responsible. So little of 
it was recorded and so vague was the rest 
of it that travellers to Africa have tended to 
lump it all together in their minds. Any- 
one who knows where Timbuctoo is, 
where Shaka lived, what an Ife bronze 
looks like, when Zimbabwe existed, who 
discovered the Niger’s mouth and what 
Lord Delamere did, is almost certainly 
prepared to elaborate on the continent as a 
whole because he feels he knows just as 
much as the next man. And he probably 
does. But neither of them would dare to 
speak for a moment, though they had both 
seen France and lived in England, on the 
existing relationship between France and 
England based on a few of the historical 
incidents that have led up to it. 

This, I believe, is one principal reason 
for a great deal of the lack of common 
talking ground between the expatriate in 
Africa and the African individual he is 
trying to get to know. In all probability 
that expatriate has flown over or sailed 
past many hundreds of miles of Africa, if 
only in order to reach his destination. In 
all probability the individual he is talking 
to has not been more than fifty miles away 
from the village where hé was born. 
Consequently they are both liable to look 
at things from a different angle. The 
expatriate sees, or presumes he sees, the 
problems from the point of view of Africa 
as a whole. The man from the village is 
just aware, and acutely aware, of the 
problems under consideration and is not 
really interested that a ground-nut scheme 
failed 2,000 miles south-east of his village 
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and an egg scheme failed 1,000 miles to 
the west of it. 

Occasionally the African citizen of a 
town in an African country gets caught up 


in the expatriate’s way of looking at things. 


He may have gone by airliner to the 
United Kingdom and met Africans there 
from Nairobi or Accra or Bulawayo, or 
even Leopoldville or Johannesburg. He 
will then, it is likely, no longer view things 
from the diminutive aspect of his home 
town. He will ally the Mau Mau rising 
with Johannesburg riots and put them both 
side by side with the smaller insurrections 
he himself has taken part in. That is all 
very well until he returns to his own 
country again. Then his talk will be in 
the clouds so far as the majority of his 
listeners is concerned. They will want him 
to come down to earth. 

Take Kwame Nkrumah. Four years 
ago he was still talking of his idea of a 
federation of the four British West African 
territories. Now he has to spend all his 
time repairing the splits in his own country. 
Fake Nnamdi Azikiwe. He has always 
looked at things in Nigerian terms (and 
not north, west or east), but he has, as 
shown by the last regional elections, been 
pushed back to the lesser area of the East. 
His ‘“‘One country. One destiny” will 
have to wait for a while. 

The ordinary voter cannot see things in 
too big a perspective. The whole system 
of constituencies is based on his not being 
able to do so. So when, for example in 
Uganda, a Ugandan goes for further 
studies to the United Kingdom and then 
returns full of ideas about amalgamating 
his own country with the two other East 
African territories, or of definitely not 
amalgamating it with anything, he will 
still have to settle down to the problems 
within Uganda itself. In time these prob- 
lems will dominate his thoughts, but in 
the meantime they make, from his con- 
stituents’ point of view, additional com- 
plications. 

No one can deny that Africa was carved 
up by the European invaders in an arbitrary 
fashion. Whether the boundaries were 
fixed by Rhodes arguing with Lobengula, 
or by conferences in Berlin, or by zones of 


influence from trading centres, they usually 
bore little relation to the African set-up in 
existence at the time. Besides, the African 
set-up, with many of the tribes warring 
against each other, was not a very fixed 
thing. But, whatever their origins, coun- 
tries like Kenya and Sierra Leone and 
Portuguese East Africa have come into 
being. It is likely that, as nationalism and 
patriotism surge upwards, the individuals 
concerned in these movements will want 
to attach themselves more and more to the 
countries in which they have been born. 
The grandfathers of the Kenyans of to-day 
did not know of a country called Kenya. 
But Kenya to-day is a country and the only 
country of the Africans living in it. Con- 
sequently it is foolish for the whites and 
blacks who view Africa from their broader 
and well-travelled perspective to express 
surprise when resentment is caused at 
their suggestions for combining, splitting 
up or federating the countries which, 
admittedly, were created so arbitrarily. 
It may look well on paper and it may be 
provident economically to link certain 
countries together, but the individual in a 
community does not want to lose touch 
with the community of which he is a 
member. This is not an argument for the 
retention of tribalism. It is not an argu- 
ment advocating the South African prin- 
ciple of keeping the Zulus and the Basuto 
away from each other in the locations. 
Instead it is a suggestion that the problems 
should not be viewed down the wrong end 
of a telescope. 

It is all very well to say that most 
Africans do not know what is best for 
them and that now is the only time that 
the continent can be dealt with as a whole 
and that now is the time it should be 
federated or split up for its eventual 
benefit. Instead it should be admitted that 
now is the vital time for co-operation and 
understanding between black and white 
and that further chivvying about of 
borders and countries will only lead to 
increased suspicion that white rule is 
going to be extended by making it harder 
for the blacks to get a foothold in that 
rule by the lengthening of the boundaries 
so that the tribal groups are no longer 
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interested in their countries, no longer so 
nationalistically inclined, no longer likely 
to demand rule for themselves. 

The counter to this is that nothing of 
this sort is being done to Africa except for 
its benefit and that Africans are all part of 
Africa. But are there not snags even to 
those benefits? Something like the Kariba 
Gorge scheme will undoubtedly bring in- 
creased prosperity to the Rhodesias and 
to the Rhodesians, white and black, living 
there. But how far should schemes like 
this over-ride boundaries? Should excess 
power from the Owen Falls be taken to 
the White Highlands? Should Egypt lend 
all the money for the drainage of the Sudd? 
Or should the rights of those countries, 
which are at present economically inferior, 


be respected above all things? Now that - 


the ordinary African in Kenya has got 
used to the idea of being not so much a 
Luo or a Kikuyu or a Masai but a Kenyan, 
should he be forced to turn around and 
call himself an East African for the sake 
of some gigantic power scheme? 


In general Africans will be against having 
their present boundaries, within which 
their patriotism is being harboured, taken 
away from them. But every now and then 
you will find an African who will say “I 
am an African ’’ and, when you question 
him further, about his actual country, he 
will repeat ‘‘I am an African”. Yet he is 
rare ; and he is rarer still if he feels him- 
self to be at one with the pygmies, the 
Zulus, the Acholi and the Hausas. To 
prove that his interest in Africa as a whole 
is rare pick up any African newspaper, 
say from Port Harcourt or Johannesburg 
or Kumasi, and add up the amount of 
foreign news involved in it. ‘“‘ Foreign ”’ 
in this case means anything outside the 
country. For Port Harcourt, which is in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Dahomey, and 
French Equatorial Africa would all be 
foreign just as much as Europe or America. 
On most days foreign news would be about 
six inches in a single column. I once asked 
a Nigerian editor to name for me all the 
Gold Coast towns he had heard of. He 
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was bright, but he got stuck at three. 

If Africans were more interested in 
Africa as a whole I believe that, when a 
Kenyan and a Nigerian happened to meet 
in this country, they would have a lot to 
talk about—provided of course they were 
both fluent in English. But this does not 
seem to be so. For take a look at any 
group of Africans walking along a London 
street and, nine times out of ten, they have 
all come from the same country. This is 
- perfectly reasonable. It is reasonable too 
that if a Basuto could exchange with a 
Sierra Leonian the squalor of Sophiatown 
for the comparative freedom of Freetown, 
both would soon be anxious to put an end 
to the exchange. There may be a feeling 
of brotherhood between Africans, but it 
cannot be expected to be stronger than all 
the ties of locality and kinship and child- 
hood. 


Il. 


When Kojo Botsio was one of the few 
African representatives at the Bandung 
Conference he did not speak for the 
continent he came from, but for the 
country—the Gold Coast—he came from. 
This is significant before we link him, 
even in our minds, with the Nigerians, 
To us he may look like a Nigerian, he may 
act like one, but he knows he is from the 
Gold Coast and that his problems and his 
people are quite different. It is too easy 
for Europeans to link the African com- 
munities together for simplicity’s sake and 
think about them as if they were similar. 
Let us exemplify all this and put the boot 
right on the other foot by asking those 
Egyptians or Japanese or Syrians who have 
visited Africa just how many times they 
were called Europeans during their visit. 


ANTHONY SMITH. 


THE SPECIAL CASES 


By H.H. THE AGA KHAN 


HEN the late Lord Altrincham 

(whom I had known since 1902) 
was appointed Governor of Kenya, I paid 
one of my normal visits to that Colony. 
There I saw him at close quarters and the 
then possibilities of the development of 
Colonial Government according to the 
conditions of that period. Naturally we 
did not expect that the problem of multi- 
racial government should develop on lines 
that would lead ultimately to something 
like the present Commonwealth Con- 
stitution, which has replaced the old 
Imperial Federation idea. 

The First World War, and above all, 
the rise of Russia, the Second World War, 
the discovery of atomic and hydrogenous 
energy, the enormous increase of aerial 
power and the possibility of sending 
missiles from one continent to another in 
a few minutes, if not in a few seconds, all 
these have changed the outlook of what 
Commonwealth membership means. 

To-day the problem in Africa is much 


more complicated because the position of 
no two Colonies, as potential Common- 
wealth members, is the same. In West 
Africa, Nigeria, the Gold Coast, etc., are 
likely to develop on similar lines as India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya and Singapore. 
There the problem of multi-racialism does 
not arise. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies declared that Uganda would 
become an African national State and a 
Commonwealth member. Thus Uganda's 
future development seems to be on a 
totally different basis from that of Kenya, 
with its large settler population, its active 
Asiatic elements, and the awakening of 
Kikuyu ideals—for instance, the Mau Mau 
movement with its religious, spiritual and 
nationalistic philosophy. 

Tanganyika is in a totally different 
position, and here too some form of 
multi-racialism must be adopted if justice 
is to be done to the European settler 
element in Moshi, Urusha and the North, 
and the Southern Highlands. The African: 
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tribes and the Muslim coast population of 
Tanganyika also have their dreams and 
hopes of being some day the predominant 
partners in the multi-racial State of Tan- 
ganyika. Similar problems, but with far 
less importance so far as Asians are con- 
cerned, face the future of Nyasaland, the 
Rhodesias and right up to the Union of 
South Africa’s frontier. 

Will it be possible for the people of 
these territories, where some form of 
multi-racialism alone can do justice in the 
future to all citizens, to find a solution? 
Lord Chandos made an heroic effort in 
Kenya, and we still hope that the practical 
success there of squaring an intellectual 
circle will lead to peace and prosperity 
and ultimately give a chance to Kenya 
and Tanganyika to take their places as 
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multi-racial States in the Commonwealth 
side by side with the old white Common- 
wealth countries, the great new Asiatic 
Republics, and the coming predominantly 
African members. 

If mankind is spared, by Divine 
Wisdom, from the organized suicide and 
ruin of another World War based on all 
that science has found since 1945, then 
indeed we must hope that with time, ex- 
perience, foresight and a philosophy of live 
and let live between various races, these new 
multi-racial Commonwealth members will 
succeed in showing the way for happiness, 
peace and prosperity to the various 
nations of the world. 


AGA KHAN. 
Geneva, July 13th, 1956. 


THE SALIMA CONVENTION AND 


CONTRACT 


By HENRY CROOKENDEN 


HE Capricorn Africa Society recently 

held its long-awaited Convention near 
Salima on the western shore of Lake 
Nyasa, in a camp centred on a few ron- 
davels which had once formed the core of 
a hotel. The choice of this location had 
been criticized as histrionic and costly, 
but it was brilliantly justified in the event, 
as was admitted by those of the critics 
who attended the Convention. The extra- 
ordinary beauty of the place, raised on a 
low cliff above a sandy beach, the vast 
scale of the Lake and of the mountains 
far away beyond the Portuguese shore had 
their effect upon the delegates, and indeed 
seemed to them well suited to the grandeur 
of the Capricorn conception, a truly 
African patriotism transcending racial 
and tribal loyalties. There were no 
counter-attractions, as there would have 
been in Salisbury or Nairobi, to prevent 
people from making friends when the 
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Convention was not in session. The 
** admin.”’ was excellent, but a few chores 
had to be shared among the delegates, and 
the truth was once again demonstrated 
that most men and women are at their 
best and most unselfish when under canvas. 
All these things contributed to the atmo- 
sphere of cheerful and unforced friendli- 
ness, completely devoid of race conscious- 
ness, in which delegates, ‘‘ observers,’’ and 
representatives of the Press slept, ate, 
drank, bathed and worked together. For 
those with long African experience this 
was by no means the least achievement of 
the Convention. 

There were 135 delegates from the 
Society’s Branches in the Federation and 
Kenya, and from  sympathizérs_ in 
Tanganyika. The Convention was also 
attended by four representatives of the 
Society in the United Kingdom and some 
twenty-six observers from the Federation, 
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COLONEL DAVID STIRLING WITH FELLOW-DELEGATES AT SALIMA. 


Kenya, Uganda, South Africa and Great 


Britain. The United States were represen- 
ted by the Consul-General for the Federa- 
tion, Mr. L. V. Steere. 

The delegates had only two things in 
common: enthusiasm for the Capricorn 
movement; and the possession of a home 
and a future in Africa. They included 
Africans of many tribes, Europeans, 
Coloureds, Asians, Hindus, Ismailis, 
Christians. There were ranchers, small- 
holders, missionaries, miners, engineers, 
clerks, housewives, schoolmasters, retired 
soldiers, contractors—to mention only 
some of the callings represented. The 
platform consisted of Colonel David 
Stirling, D.S.O., O.B.E., the founder and 
President of the Society; Mr. Klasu, a 
Vice-President and founder member of 
the Society; the Hon. A. B. Patel. C.M.G., 
the Kenyan Cabinet Minister; Mr. 
Michael Wood, the plastic surgeon, from 
Nairobi; Mr. G. D. Mhlanga, President 
of the African Teachers’ Association and 
Mr. A. Jacha, President of the African 
Farmers’ Union, both of Southern 
Rhodesia; Wing-Commander G. R. A. M. 
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Johnson, D.S.O., M.B.E., D.F.C., from 
Tanganyika. 

After Colonel Stirling had been elected 
to the chair, five ‘‘ keynote speeches” 
were delivered by, or on behalf of, Mrs. 
Susan Wood from Kenya, Mr. Herbert 
Chitepo from Southern Rhodesia, Mr. 
A. B. Patel, Mr. J. M. Ojal, also of Kenya, 
and Mr. Laurens Van der Post. Mrs. 
Wood expressed the desire of the thinking 
European living in Africa to find a solution 
to the racial problem, which should be 
** morally unassailable ’”’ and the necessity 
that any such solution should be “‘ grown 
in Africa ’’ and not imposed from outside. 
Mr. Chitepo, whose speech was read for 
him by Mr. S. J. Samhange, gave the 
warning that if the Capricorn movement 
failed Africans would be driven to racialist 
extremes. 

The Convention then turned to its main 
task, the ratification of the Capricorn 
Contract. This document, each part of 
which was proposed, discussed and rati- 
fied by vote, contains six ‘‘ Precepts” 
defining the ‘‘ basic and permanent prin- 
ciples ’’ which the signatories agree shall 
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be written into the new Constitution of 
each of the Capricorn territories on its 
attainment of full self-government within 
the Commonwealth. There are also five 
“Provisions ’’ embodying ‘“‘. . . conclu- 
sions on the means by which statutory 
effect can best be given to the Precepts in 
the fields of electoral law and land reform 
and on some considerations which should 
govern policy in the fields of labour 
relations, education and immigration.” 
The document is the product of more 
than two years’ work by the Society’s 
numerous citizenship committees. Their 
studies have been co-ordinated by Colonel 
Stirling—a giant task. During the nine 
months immediately preceding the Con- 
vention, the Society’s own efforts were 
supplemented by those of constitutional 
and political experts in Africa and the 
United Kingdom enlisted by Dr. Joe 
Oldham. The product of all this work is 
a most remarkable document, which must 
be read by all who pretend to an informed 
interest in African affairs. It is out of the 
question to give a full and fair picture of 
its contents within the scope of one short 
article, and the following paragraphs are 
no more than an attempt to summarize 
the most important features. (The full 
text can be obtained from the Capricorn 
Office at 43 Cheval Place, London, S.W.7.) 
The first Precept states: ‘* All men, 
despite their varying individual talents 
and differences of race and colour, are 
born equal in dignity before God and 
have a common duty to him and to one 
another.” Precepts Two to Five set out 
the signatories’ beliefs about the relation- 
ship of the individual to the community, 
with emphasis on the responsibilities of 
the former. Precept Four, of crucial 
importance having regard to present 
conditions in the Capricorn territories, 
says: “‘ All men are entitled to equal 
standing before the law, and subject to 
the law, to freedom of movement, speech, 
religion and association, and to the same 
tight to acquire and enjoy property. 
They are entitled, without distinction of 
Tace or colour, to access to public services 
and institutions and to practise any trade, 
profession or calling.’’ Precept Six states 
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the Society’s conviction that only 
adequately qualified people should be 
given the vote and that these should be 
registered on a common roll. The rele- 
vant provision sets out the Society’s 
grounds for requiring a system of multiple 
voting. There is an Appendix giving, “‘ as 
a basis for further study,” a schedule of 
qualifications on which such a system 
could be constructed. 

No inhabitant of Africa, whatever his 
race, is entirely sane about land, and on 
no topic has the Capricorn movement 
been more misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It was not surprising, therefore, 
that the provision dealing with land, pro- 
duct as it was of prolonged and passionate 
discussion within the citizenship com- 
mittees, was further revised, though not 
substantially, during the Convention. In 
its final form it states the principle that all 
land ought to be converted, by stages, into 
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areas open to purchase, irrespective of 
race. But the application of that principle 
is to be guided by the following considera- 
tions. The desire of certain tribes to 
maintain a communal land tenure shall be 
respected. No existing treaty or pledge 
reserving a particular area to a particular 
race or tribe shall be abrogated until ‘‘ the 
community concerned is integrated into 
the political and economic life of the 
country.” Resulting transfers of land 
shall be controlled by the State ‘‘ so as to 
prevent unhealthy speculation and un- 
productive indebtedness.’’ Land at pre- 
sent occupied on a communal basis shall 
gradually be made open to purchase or 
lease by Africans only in the first place 
and thereafter by persons of any race. 
The “‘ break-down ”’ of exclusive African 
and European areas shall be carried out 
concurrently. 

The provision about education, another 
burning topic, was also altered. As finally 
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agreed, it says that the ultimate objective 
of the Capricorn movement, .a society free 
from racial discrimination and prejudice, 
would best be served by a policy of inter- 
racial education. But it also says that 
such a policy can be fully implemented 
only when ‘“‘a more advanced cultural 
and social status has been reached by the 
majority of the community,’’ when the 
English language is more fully in use and 
teachers of all races have attained the same 
qualifications. Towards these ends various 
immediate steps are recommended, in- 
cluding the establishment of inter-racial 
centres for training teachers, the extension 
of inter-racial education at universities 
and technical colleges, and an increase of 
educational facilities for women and girls. 
The final paragraph of the provision says 
that religious teaching must be an integral 
part of State education and that the State 
must encourage the establishment of 
schools ‘“‘ by religious institutions and 
recognized private bodies.” 

The provision dealing with immigration 
states the principle that the quantity and 
quality of permitted immigration must be 
strictly related to the economic needs of 
the territory. On labour relations, the 
document stipulates that ‘‘* individuals 
holding posts of equal responsibility and 
producing work equal in quantity and 
quality shall be entitled to equal rates of 
pay’; also that ‘‘ membership of a trade 
organization shall not be denied to any 
person on grounds of race.”’ 

On the last morning all the delegates 
signed the completed Contract and pro- 
ceeded to discuss the next steps to be taken 
by the Society. They agreed that the rati- 
fication of the Contract marked the end of 
the first, the preparatory, phase in the life 
of the movement. Having prepared their 
case with the utmost care and having 
stated it to the world, they would now 
campaign for its adoption by the public in 
sufficient numbers to ensure its early and 
complete implementation. The crucial 
importance of the Kenya elections—Euro- 
pean and Asian next September, African 
next spring—was stressed. It was made 


clear that the Society had no intention of 
forming its own political party, but that 
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members should give all possible help and 
support to political candidates who were 
ready to adopt the Capricorn objectives. 
It was decided that the Society should 
begin forthwith, both in Kenya and the 
Federation, a drive for new members— 
and for money, their funds having been 
exhausted by the expenses of the Con- 
vention. 

To judge from references in the African 
Press, both the English and the vernacular, 
and from the experience of Capricorn 
members since the Convention, the drive 
for members is likely to meet with a con- 
siderable response. The mixture of 
idealism and realism in the Contract, its 
amalgam of horse-sense and poetry, 
appears to meet a genuine, if hitherto 
dimly felt, need among those people of all 
races with homes and futures in Africa 
who find white and black racialists equally 
dangerous and repellent, because they are 
equally impervious to common-sense and 
charity. 

There is, however, no disposition among 
Capricorn members to underrate the 
obstacles in their path; they realize that 
they need every scrap of energy they can 
muster, every penny they can collect. 
Because of the European ascendancy in all 
the Capricorn countries, and because of 
the imminence of the European and Asian 
elections in Kenya, it seems obvious that 
the most important of their immediate 
tactical objectives must be the large body 
of Europeans who, out of laziness, in- 
herited prejudice or, much more rarely, 
conviction, continue to withhold recogni- 
tion of educated Africans and Indians as 
their equals in the community, as partners 
in the leadership. If the Europeans in the 
Capricorn movement can _ sufficiently 
leaven this lump, if a few breaches can 
quickly be made in the colour bar, at any 
rate in its least defensible sectors, if 
adequate Capricorn candidates can be 
found to stand in the European and Asian 
elections in Kenya, and if some at least 
of them are elected, then it will be clear to 
all the races that Capricorn members 
mean business and can get results. They 
will then be able to fight their next battles, 


including the African elections in Kenya, - 
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with greatly increased prestige and, no 
doubt, a much larger army. 

At present their membership is some 
4,500, about half of whom are Africans. 
This is large by African standards, but it is 
spread over vast and widely separated 
territories and, moreover, consists almost 
exclusively of working men and women 
short of time and money. To at least one 
friend of the Society from outside Africa, 
its greatest need seems to be an adequate 
organization to supplement the necessarily 
amateur and part-time efforts of the mem- 
bers. This is, of course, a question of 
cash. Time is short; the momentum of 
the advance launched at Salima must be 
maintained; the Kenya elections are only 
a few weeks away. The Capricorn Africa 
Society can certainly say to its supporters 
Bis dat qui cito dat. 
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IV. THE MEANING OF 
PARTNERSHIP 


By PETER ABRAHAMS 


OLICY in British multi-racial Africa 

can, in terms of declaration, be divided 
into two broad patterns. In the Union of 
South Africa the policy pursued is known 
as Apartheid. But the word Apartheid is, 
in reality, only the Afrikaans version of the 
English “‘ segregation.”” In a slightly more 
flexible form Apartheid existed in the 
Union long before the Nationalists came 
to power or made the word popular. 
Racial separation and differentiation in 
places of residence, in work and wages, in 
education and the money spent on educa- 
tion, in social and cultural amenities, 
existed long before the Nationalists came 
to power in South Africa. The Nationa- 
lists only carried an existing pattern to its 
logical conclusion. The Africans of the 
Cape were deprived of the right to be on 


the common voters’ roll by a United Party 
Government in the 1930’s. The Nationa- 
lists were only following precedent when 
they removed the Coloureds of the Cape 


from the common roll. The Nationalists 
were not responsible for the land laws 
which gave title of 87 per cent. of the land 
to upwards of 24 million whites and 
13 per cent. to upwards of 10} million 
non-whites. I cite this because there is an 
enormous amount of downright dishonest 
thinking and talking on the problems of 
multi-racial Africa. And this dishonesty 
constitutes one of the major drawbacks to 
the chances of the successful working of 
multi-racialism in Africa. It is the 
essence of dishonesty to pretend that the 
Nationalists with their Apartheid origi- 
nated, and are the only believers in 
** white domination.”” They have only 
streamlined an old and established doctrine 
with their own form of neo-nazi logic. 

In the multi-racial territories outside the 
Union—the Central African Federation, 
Kenya and Tanganyika—the policy pur- 
sued is known as “ partnership between 
the races.”” This sounds very much more 


attractive than it really is. The Federation 
(Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland) has a population of 
approximately six million Africans and 
170,000 Europeans. The six million 
Africans are represented by 6 Africans and 
3 Europeans in the Federal Assembly; the 
170,000 Europeans have 26 representatives 
in the Assembly. And the Federal Con- 
stitution ensures that this representational 
unbalance cannot be upset without the 
consent of the whites. ‘* White supre- 
macy,’ something supposedly pursued by 
the South Africans only, has in fact been 
entrenched in the Federal Constitution. 
Add to this the fact that Federation was 
imposed on the Africans against their will, 
and the Federal Premier’s flat declaration: 
“* There is going to be inequality and diffe- 
rentiation; to pretend there is not is to 
deceive everybody’’—and the African 
attitude to “‘ partnership ’’ becomes under- 
standable. From their point of view 
** partnership ’’ is just a new trick word 
for the old game of domination. 

The Kenya pattern of ‘ partnership” 
gets a little nearer parity on the unofficial 
side. Close on 64 million Africans are 
represented in the Legislative Council by 
6 Africans nominated by the Governor; 
nearly 100,000 Asians have 6 elected 
members ; the roughly 25,000 Arabs have 
two members, one elected, one nominated; 
and the 30,000 Europeans have 14 elected 
members. These constitute the Unofficial 
side of the Legislative Council. There are 
28 Officials as well. And as in both South 
Africa and the Central African Federation 
there is, of course, a colour bar. I was in 
Kenya in 1952, just before the Mau Mau 
trouble broke out. Eliud Mathu had then 
just recently become the first African to be 
nominated to the Executive Council of the 
Colony. I made a list at the time of all the 
things Mathu was barred from on grounds 
of colour. It ran: 
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By law Mr. Mathu is not allowed to buy 
alcohol. All the clubs, except one special 
inter-racial one, are closed to Mr. Mathu 
on grounds of colour. If, during Legisla- 
tive Council sittings, Mr. Mathu walked 
into a big Nairobi coffee-house unaccom- 
panied by some white official who had 
arranged it previously, he is most likely to 
be turned away. Every time he wants to visit 
the lavatory he must seek out the appro- 
priate sign, Executive Council Member 
though he be. And, of course, Executive 
Council Member though he be, Mr. Mathu 
is debarred on grounds of colour from 
acquiring a farm on the White Highlands 
of Kenya. ... 


Optimists say the situation in Kenya has 
changed radically since those days, that 
the colour bar is slowly breaking down and 
that there is a rebirth of confidence between 
black and white. I hope this is so. But I 
receive disturbing news of the personal and 
social frustration under which a new 
generation of African intellectuals live 
who have returned home after studying in 
this country—and it is the same personal 
and social frustration that spilled over into 
the ugliness of the Mau Mau in Kenyatta’s 
generation. 

Tanganyika, a trust territory which 
Britain administers on behalf of the 
United Nations, has a parity ‘‘ partner- 
ship’? constitution. Here 8 million Afri- 
cans, 18,000 Europeans, and 70,000 Asians, 
Arabs and half-castes all have the same 
political representation. There is a wholly 
nominated Legislative Council on which 
there are 10 Europeans, 10 Africans and 
10 Asians. This is politically far in ad- 
vance of all the other areas of multi-racial 
Africa. Racerelationsherearelesscharged 
with fear, bitterness and suspicion. Social 
telations are consequently much easier. 

Yet, for all its virtues—and they are 
great compared with the other areas—I 
see a measure of danger in Tanganyika’s 
parity constitution. Essentially, it is a 
balancing of racial forces, reflecting racial 
interests rather than national interests. At 
best it makes for an uneasy truce between 
the races, at worst it perpetuates racial 
differences and racial self-interests. And 
the real problem of multi-racial Africa is 
that of creating a unity of national interests 


stronger and more binding than the pre- 
sent conflict of racial interests. I cannot 
see the concept of “‘ partnership ”’ as it is 
practised in multi-racial Africa, creating a 
sense of nationhood transcending commu- 
nal fears and differences. Partnership is, 
in fact, no more than a respectable word 
for communalism, and under it the whites 
are concerned with defending and extend- 
ing white interests, the Asians with defend- 
ing and extending their interests, and the 
Africans their interests. It does not matter 
how fair such partnership constitutions 
may be; they will fail in the end if they do 
not reduce, and ultimately eliminate, the 
causes of racial and colour self-interest and 
conflict. 

The alternative to partnership is not 
necessarily as its defenders would have it, 
racial domination of blacks over whites. 
The alternative, as I see it, is political in- 
tegration between the races. I can see all 
the objections to this. From the coastal 
tip of the Cape to the northern borders of 
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Kenya there are about three million whites 
surrounded by between thirty to forty 
million blacks at various stages of develop- 
ment in the great transition from the tribal 
past to the technological present. The 
whites have political power and the techno- 
logical know-how. They have staked much 
and have much to lose, much to defend. 
Thinking communally, they fear to 
concede political, economic and social 
equality to even the comparatively small 
minority of Africans who have success- 
fully made the cultural transition. They 
feel that this would be like breaching a 
dyke that would ultimately swamp them. 
What they seem utterly incapable of 
realizing is that if they persist in thinking 
and acting communally the Africans are 
bound increasingly to do the same; that 
if they are willing, to-day, to reject demo- 
cracy and the moral and ethical assump- 
tions underlying it, the Africans may be 
willing to do so to-morrow, in which case 
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there will be very little future for the 
whites in to-morrow’s Africa. 

Within the framework of the policy of 
integration the technique of the “ high 
franchise ’’ could be used to allay settler 
fears. The principle of the common roll— 
one man one vote—would be accepted. 
But acknowledging present realities, it 
would be necessary to work towards this 
principle. In the first ten years, say, only 
those members of all races who have 
attained education to the level of the 
General Certificate of Education would be 
entitled to the vote, and with it all the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship without 
reference to race or colour. This would be 
a most creative incentive to Africans to 
work for education, and it would be a 
beginning of the process of thinking on 
lines of party and programme rather than 
on lines of race and colour. After ten years, 
the franchise qualification could be reduced 
to take in those who have attained educa- 
tion to the sixth standard and, perhaps an- 
other ten years later the vote could be as 
freely exercised by all as in this country. 

This idea does not, of course, constitute 
a cure-all for all the problems of multi- 
racial Africa, but it has an evolving quality 
about it, as opposed to the static concept 
of communal partnership. It is only in 
terms of integration that I can visualize a 
future in which a predominantly black 
constituency elects a white candidate ona 
basis of party and programme, or a mainly 
white constituency elects a black candidate 
for the same reason. And the great virtue 
of integration is that one does not have to 
question the democratic principle of one 
man, one vote. For it seems to me that 
once this principle is questioned, for what- 
ever reason, democracy itself is endangered. 

Integration can and does work. | have 
seen in the Caribbean small white com- 
munities surrounded by black folk where, 
black men and white run the affairs of their 
islands and there is real friendship and 
harmony between the races. The whites 


there have lost their fear of the large 
black numbers and are, I think, happier 
and psychologically more secure than the 
whites of multi-racial Africa. 

PETER ABRAHAMS. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE 
GERMAN MIRACLE 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


ALLING the German recovery a 

miracle has diverted attention from 
some of the natural causes to which it is 
largely due. The miracle can be summed 
up as follows: Germany, starting from 
scratch, has built up production to double 
the 1936 level, re-equipped heavy industry, 
reorganized the transport system, and 
accumulated impressively high gold and 
dollar reserves. Additional testimony is 
that 12 million refugees from the Eastern 
Zone have been absorbed, housing losses 
due to the war made good, and the added 
demands of the newly arrived population 
met. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
of all this activity is that it has apparently 
not created any inflationary distortions. 
Surely no economy has ever before 
achieved so fine a balance between supply 
and demand on such a high level of 
production. How has this been done? 
One of the most important factors has 
undoubtedly been the behaviour of the 
German trade unions. What the unions 
have done is simple, even humdrum. 
They have worked hard and been con- 
tent with their wages. That is all, but 
if there is a German miracle this is surely 
the heart of it. 

In Germany the trade union movement, 
like Parliamentary democracy, is a fairly 
recent growth. In 1933 the existing 
unions were destroyed by the Nazis, and 
from then until the end of the war so- 
called Trustees of Labour fixed wages and 
conditions of work. From 1939 until 
1948 wages were frozen and there was no 
collective bargaining at all. The new 
unions really date from the currency 
reform of 1948. The first Chairman of 
the German Trade Union Federation 
(D.G.B.) was Dr. Hans Béckler. His 
original idea was to have a single union 
with thirteen sub-divisions. This was 
turned down by the D.G.B. Conference 
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in 1949 in favour of twelve unions, each 
representing a single industry. This 
number has now increased to sixteen 
autonomous unions with an aggregate 
membership of six and a half million 
workers. 

The German trade unions differ from 
the British in a number of ways. First, 
the fact that they are organized on an 
industrial basis means that there are no 
demarcation problems. Every man work- 
ing in a steel works, whether he is a blast 
furnace man, a lorry driver, an electrician, 
a bricklayer, or a washer-up in the 
canteen, belongs to the Steel Workers’ 
Union. Second, there is no closed shop. 
Even in the mining industry only 95 per 
cent. of the workers are in the union. In 
steel the number is 88 per cent., and in 
general engineering not more than 70 per 
cent. In industries employing a large 
number of women, such as textiles, 
union membership is less than 20 per 
cent. 

The third major distinguishing feature 
of the German unions is that the D.G.B. 
is politically neutral. Its leaders are on 
the whole men of moderate views who 
have preferred to secure industrial needs 
through legislation rather than negotia- 
tion. The declared objectives of the 
D.G.B. include a forty-hour five-day 
week, full employment, an expansive 
wages policy, improved social services, 
and the extension of the exclusively 
German idea of co-determination, or 
Mitbestimmung. 

Co-determination is, to the German 
unions, what nationalization is to the 
British. The objective of the scheme is 
to secure direct labour representation on 
the governing bodies of each joint stock 
company. Under German company law 
every firm is controlled by two bodies, a 
Supervisory Board (Aufsichtsrat) and a 
Board of Management (Vorstand). The 
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first step was taken towards meeting the 
workers’ demands in a law of 1951, which 
applied to the coal, iron and steel indus- 
tries only. This provided ‘that on the 
Supervisory Board which normally con- 
sists of eleven members, five should be 
nominated by the workers, five by the 
shareholders, and the eleventh chosen 
by agreement of both. In addition, 
provision was made for the election of a 
Labour Director (Arbeitsdirektor) to the 
Board of Management. 

The Arbeitsdirektor has equal rights 
with other directors in the day-to-day 
running of the business. Normally he 
takes responsibility for personnel and 
welfare problems. He is elected by the 
Works Council for a period of three or 
four years, and his reappointment depends 
on retaining trade union support. The 
position is an extremely difficult one. In 
many cases his presence on the Board of 
Management is resented by his fellow 
directors, who look on him as an intruder. 
The workers, on the other hand, see him 
translated from the bicycle-riding to the 
car-owning class and imagine that he has 
become a bosses’ man. 

The system is still too new for any 
definite views to be formed on its success. 
It is probably true to say that the standing 
of the Arbeitsdirektor depends very 
largely on the personality and character 
of the individuals concerned. There are 
indications, however, that they feel them- 
selves to be a part of management. It 
should be remembered that negotiation 
plays a much smaller part in industrial 
bargaining in Germany than in Britain. 
The fact that the workers are represented 
on both the governing bodies of a com- 
pany means that their case does not go 
by default. It can also mean that extrava- 
gant demands can be answered by the 
workers’ own representatives from a full 
knowledge of the facts. The unions are 
now pressing for the system to be intro- 
duced in other industries. 

The German trade unions are organ- 
ized on the basis of the individual factory, 
and the district office is largely an adminis- 
trative channel for passing information 
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to:and from the union and national 
headquarters. All matters, except 
wages, are negotiated at factory level by 
the Works Councils required by law in 
every undertaking with over twenty 
workers. Apathy over attendance at 
ordinary meetings of union branches is 
just as marked as in Britain. Most trade 
union officials appear to take this lack of 
interest as a sign that their members are 
satisfied. 

The Communists have not managed to 
secure anything like a firm grip on the 
German unions, for two reasons. The 
first is that the Germans have had ample 
opportunities of seeing what Communism 
means. Secondly, German trade union 
leaders are not over-zealous about the 
rights of their Communist members. One 
colliery branch got rid of its Communists 
by the simple device of first expelling 
them from the union, and then informing 
the management that the union would 
raise no objection if these men were 
dismissed. 

The. coming of full employment will 
raise new problems for the German trade 
union leaders. So far discipline has been 
maintained, but there are plenty of signs 
that the workers are not going to allow 
rising prices to reduce their standards, 
In the new conditions there are three 
factors which will be of help to the 
Government in keeping control over the 
economy. The first is the absence of any 
balance of payments problem, which 
means that imports, including arms, can 
be encouraged. Second, the German tax 
system is weighted on the side of indirect 
rather than direct taxes. Consumption 
is regulated to a large extent by a turnover 
tax, while income tax is quite low. Thirdly, 
and probably. most important of all, 
Germany has had two inflations already. 
The German workers know from bitter 
experience how the value of money is 
determined. All things considered, there 
is every reason to believe that, although 
the miracle phase of the German recovery 
is now complete, it will not be the workers’ 
fault if it is followed by a relapse. 

RICHARD BAILEY. 
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ALGERIA AND CYPRUS 


By MICHAEL FABER 


HERE are many striking similarities 

between the problems. that Britain 
faces in Cyprus, and those faced by 
France in Algeria. But in one respect the 
situations are in no way comparable— 
namely, in their size. 

Exact statistics are not easy to discover, 
but a few numerical comparisons will make 
this extremely plain. The total number of 
deaths in Algeria since November 1, 1954 
—military, rebel, and civilian—has already 
passed 20,000. Total deaths in Cyprus are 
still under 200. Take another measure. 
The French now have 400,000 troops in 
Algeria, all of them actively engaged in 
combating the rebellion. In Cyprus, 
Britain has under 20,000, and this figure 
includes perhaps as many as 3,000 who are 
attached to the various Middle East Head- 
quarters, and who have nothing to do with 
fighting E.O.K.A. 

Military operations in Algeria are now 
costing France an estimated £400 million 
a year, and economic aid, taken with loss 
of trade, about another £300 million. 
Military operations in Cyprus will cost 
under £4 million this year, and despite all 
the publicity generated by the Government 
for its development programme, actual 
grants from Britain to Cyprus will amount 
to less than £1 million. 

When comparing the impact of these 
two issues on home opinion, it is as well 
to remember that Algeria is fifty times as 
large as Cyprus, twenty times as populated, 
a hundred times as expensive; further, 
that the Algerian fighting requires twenty 
times as many troops, and has accounted 
for the lives of: well over a hundred times 
as many men, women and children. 


* * * 


Both Algeria and Cyprus provide chronic 
examples of the consequences of political 
and economic neglect. Algerian national- 
ism has existed since 1830, but it was not 
until after the last World War that it 
became articulate. Perhaps, if the 1947 


reforms had been implemented, the out- 
break of fighting seven years later could 
have been avoided. But while the Govern- 
ment in Paris were for a decade occupied 


_ almost exclusively with the associated 
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problems of Germany and E.D.C., Algeria 
was in effect being run by the rich, reac- 
tionary colons. Reforms that have long 
been necessary have only just been pro- 
mised, and cannot now be put into effect. 

Cypriot nationalism, associated with the 
yearning for Enosis, dates back to 1883. 
It too has thrived on neglect. For long 
considered a contented, model little 
colony, it was consequently ignored. 
Parliamentary inattention doubtless re- 
flected the lack of interest of the whole 
British public ; but it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that adequate reporting 
from Cyprus, complemented by fore- 
thought and prompt action in London, 
could easily have avoided the outbreak of 
violence in April last year. 

Now that fighting has started, ill-feeling 
between the component societies in both 
Algeria and Cyprus has steadily grown, and 
solutions have become far more difficult 
to apply. The Turkish in Cyprus number 
one-fifth of the population, and they have 
legitimate fears of what will become of 
them under Greek rule. But it is no 
longer the Turkish minority who are the 
chief stumbling block to a solution in 
Cyprus; it is Turkey itself. 

In Algeria the minority, numbering 
about one million of a population of nine 
millions, is composed of French, 
Spaniards, Italians and Jews. Many of 
the colon families have lived in Algeria 
for as many as four generations, and of 
course their hard work, capital and re- 
sourcefulness have done much towards 
developing the country. 

It is a feature of French colonies that the 
colons sink far deeper into the life of the 
country than do British colonials. One 
finds French bus-drivers, shop-keepers, 
and garbage collectors. In British colonies 
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the immigrants tend to be found nearly 
always on fairly large estates, or in 
wealthy trading companies. The deep- 
rootedness of the French community 
makes the ‘abandonment of any French 
colony immeasurably more painful. 

But the demand of the colons that 
Algeria should be kept French is not a 
simple demand only for minimum rights. 
It amounts in practice to a demand for the 
retention of a multi-privileged position. 
The colons are privileged not only with 
respect to the indigénes amongst whom 
they live, but in comparison with their 
compatriots in France as well. The 
colons, like the Turks in Cyprus, are 
opposed even to the imposition of liberal 
reforms. 


* * * 


Within the framework of certain con- 
cessions both France and Britain are 
looking for local leaders (or interlocuteurs 
valables) who will be willing to put to 
work a limited measure of self-govern- 
ment. Both countries are hoping that 
controlled elections, before or after com- 
plete pacification, will produce representa- 
tives willing to discuss modes of self- 
government short of complete self-deter- 
mination. Both are searching in vain. Is 
it not clear from colonial experience that 
when imperial “‘ pacification’ has to be 
resorted to, the demand for independence 
becomes more united and more intense? 
If colonial governments have not yet 
learned this lesson, local terrorist move- 
ments certainly have. The leaders of the 
Algerian movement are either in detention 
camps, or with the rebel army, or in Cairo. 
The leader of the Cypriot movement is, 
undeniably, in the Seychelles. There is no 
hope of either the French or British 
government finding more congenial repre- 
sentatives by looking elsewhere. 


* * * 


The principles of French policy in 
Algeria, and of British policy in Cyprus, 
though these policies have run into many 
of the same difficulties, are in fact, 
diametrically opposite. 

The argument for the retention of Cyprus 


is strategical. Britain feels it necessary to 
have free use of the island in order to be 
able to fulfil certain treaty obligations, and 
as a base to protect the sources of her oil 
supply. 

The same. arguments are now being 
heard over Algeria—that it is the corridor 
to the Sahara, whose mineral wealth has 
aroused great expectations in France; 
that it is the life-line between France in 
Europe, and France’s possessions in 
Black Africa. Cut this life-line, so the 
argument goes, and you would surrender 
the whole of French influence in Africa. 
Nothing would stop Tunisia and Morocco 
from drifting into the orbit of Egyptian 
influence. 

But beyond this, in Algeria a whole 
conception of French Empire is at stake. 
Surrender Algeria and you admit that the 
unmatched culture of France is unwanted 
by her African possessions. It is taking 
time for the French to realize that the 
peoples of their colonies, Asians or 
Africans, do not want to become French- 
men. 

For the French aim has been to incor- 
porate Algeria into France. Legally, in 
fact, this incorporation has already 
occurred. Algeria does not, constitu- 
tionally, exist—save as three departments 
(soon to be twelve) that are part of France, 
and one territory that is under a semi- 
autonomous local government. Nomi- 
nally all inhabitants of Algeria are already 
French—the official distinction is between 
indigénes (or Muslims) and ‘‘ Europeans.” 

The British theory of Commonwealth 
postulates an entirely different form of 
future for Cyprus. To keep the issue out 
of the United Nations the British Govern- 
ment has, from time to time, resorted to 
the fiction that Cyprus is an integral part 
of Britain, and the issue part of Britain’s 
domestic affairs. Out of the same mood 
came the announcement that self-deter- 
mination in Cyprus could never be granted. 

But such an attitude turned out to be 
politically inept, and was certainly incon- 
sistent with the broader Commonwealth 
principle of development towards full self- 
government, including self-determination. 
This principle has now been applied (as an 
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ill-natured and tardy concession) to the 
Cyprus issue. The question has thus been 
reduced to a practical quarrel over such 
concrete points as representation in the 
chamber, the date of complete self-deter- 
mination, the terms of guarantee to be 
afforded British bases, the right of control 
over internal security, amnesty for terrorist 
offenders, and—most important—protec- 
tion of the interests of the Turkish 
minority, and of Turkey itself. 

However incompatible the demands of 
Britain and Turkey on the one hand, and 
of Greece and the Greek-Cypriots on the 
other, now appear, it is possible to envisage 
an international situation in which these 
difficulties could be resolved. Such a 
situation is admittedly not likely to occur 
for a good many years, but as long as it is 
a possibility, the Cyprus question will 
itself remain basically soluble. 

The same guarded optimism cannot, 
however, be justified by the situation in 
Algeria. No solution is at present even 
conceivable, let alone attainable, without 
the concession by one side or the other of 
some major point of principle. Neither 
side is yet ready to make such a con- 
cession. 


* * * 


Neither the French policy of turning 
Algerians into Frenchmen, nor the British 
policy of encouraging Cypriots to govern 
themselves, necessitated the learning of the 
local language (Arabic or Greek) by the 
functionaries of the governing Power. As 
a result of this, neither Britain nor France 
was closely in touch with the people being 
governed, and now that hostilities have 
broken out, both alike are sorely pressed 
for linguists capable of talking the language 
not only of their direct opponents, but of 
the bulk of the population amongst whom 
they find themselves fighting. 

Both in Cyprus and Algeria, the pre- 
ponderant sympathy of the population for 
the cause of the rebels, the terrorist killing 
of informers, and the linguistic inade- 
quacies of the military forces, have com- 
bined to deprive the government almost 
completely of intelligence information. 

The number of hard-core killers in the 
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E.O.K.A. organization is usually estimated 
at about fifty. They do not as a rule wear 
any uniform, and make no pretence of 
being an army. The size of the rebel army 
in Algeria is estimated by the French at 
being 15,000—that is, full-time rebel 
soldiers. Anxious to be known as an 
army, these soldiers wear uniforms, carry 
badges of rank, and are effectively orga- 
nized into district commands. They do in 
fact control large portions of the Algerian 
country-side. Both Cypriot and Algerian 
resistance movements seem able to enlist 
volunteers from the villages for specific 
operations almost at will. 

Combing the Troodos mountains of 
Cyprus is a possibility. Combing the vast 
cork-forested ranges of the Algerian Atlas 
mountains, even with 400,000 troops, 
emphatically is not. Military operations 
in Algeria are made far more difficult, too, 
by the existence of neighbouring countries 
whose governments are in sympathy with 
the rebels. No steps are taken by Tunisia 
or by Libya to prevent arms caravans from 
coming across the Sahara into Algeria. 
On the Moroccan border the situation is 
even trickier. Sympathizers from the 
Moroccan Army of Liberation sneak over 
the border to help the Algerian rebels, and 
the rebels drift across into Morocco to 
escape the attention of French troops, or 
to replenish their supplies of guns and 
ammunition. A few smuggled goods enter 
Cyprus, but they do not compare in bulk 
with the cargoes that are hauled into 
Algeria. 

But despite the smuggling, most of the 
Algerian rebels’ supplies come from 
France. For a substantial part of the 
French population supports, not only in 
principle, but actively, the Algerian 
nationalists’ cause. There are 500,000 
Algerians in France (more than the total 
population of Cyprus). And on varying 
occasions, the rebels receive the support 
of the Communists as well. 

Paradoxically, the threat of Communism 
is more apparent in Cyprus than in Algeria. 
The Communists in Cyprus have captured 
up to 30 per cent. of the total vote in local 
elections, and three of the island’s four 
major towns have Communist mayors, 


This phenomenon seems to have resulted 
both from the Communists’ genuine 
virtues as administrators, and from the 
average Cypriot’s lack of interest in the 
mechanics of municipal government. 

In Algeria and Cyprus alike, recent 
events have made it clear that Communists 
win support mainly because they profit 
from their denunciation of colonialism. 
In February this year, two local federations 
of trade unions were started in Algeria. 
Despite opposition, they have already 
made substantial inroads into the member- 
ship of the Communist-dominated French 
federation. 


* * * 


Despite support from other countries, 
neither E.O.K.A. in Cyprus, nor the 
Nationalist Front in Algeria, has any 
prospect of defeating a European Army. 
Both movements are well aware of this. 
Each, basically, relies upon its nuisance 
value—the cost in lives and money to the 
occupying colonial power, and the rallying 
of international opinion against the meas- 
ures of repression that are intentionally 
provoked. 
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When considering the likely outcome of 
these two rebellions, we must return again 
to the dimensions of their action, and the 
principles at stake. 

In Cyprus, the principle has been ceded, 
though its application still seems remote. 
The support of the majority of the Cypriots 
for union with Greece now seems undeni- 
able. But neither the relatively small cost 
of military operations, nor international 
public opinion—divided because of sym- 
pathy for the position of Turkey—is likely 
to do more than hasten any British 
Government, Conservative or Labour, 
along an already plotted course of con- 
cessions. 

In Algeria, the principle at issue has not 
been ceded. The Bandung powers, though 
restrained for the time being, will soon be 
calling for action against France. More 
important, while it may be possible to 
eliminate E.O.K.A., the elimination of the 
fighting Nationalist Front seems all but 
impossible. And if the Nationalist Front 
remains active for long enough, the cost to 
the French public may become greater 
than any French Government can endure. 

MICHAEL FABER. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY DOUBTS 


By DENYS SMITH 


OMETIMES it is hard to see the wood 

for the trees and sometimes hard to 
recognize the same wood when approached 
from different directions. Both these 
difficulties are apparent to-day in 
American reactions to the international 
scene. There are confused and con- 
tradictory responses to the upheaval in 
Russia, the unrest among the satellites, and 
the theory that N.A.T.O. may disintegrate 
unless its non-military functions are 
broadened. 

Yet it is easy to miss the common 
pattern behind apparently unrelated 
actions. Take, for example, the Con- 


gressional drive to increase funds for the 
air force and to reduce funds for foreign 
aid. A common pattern behind these two 
developments is a preference for relying on 
America’s own efforts to assure American 
security. Congress reduced military aid, 
though the Administration insisted that 
this would gravely weaken the nation’s 
military alliances, including N.A.T.O. 
and N.A.T.O. air force bases, from which 
American medium bombers would operate 
in the event of war. At the same time it 
voted more funds for long-range bombers 
which would operate from American bases, 
though the President said he did not need 


them. Both actions are in the nature of 
warning signals that a new type of isola- 
tionism is growing. Other warning signals 
are the strength of protectionist trade 
sentiment, including the opposition to any 
form of East-West trade, the failure to 
modify the Immigration Act, and the sup- 
port still given to the Bricker amendment 
which would curtail the President’s treaty- 
making authority—a move scotched for 
this session, but far from killed. 

What is the reason for these signs of 
neo-isolationism within the United States? 
A quick answer is that they are the result 
of the growth of neutralism outside the 
United States. If allies are likely to prove 
unreliable, then it is unwise to rely on 
them. But there is a broader reason, hard 
to put into precise terms. As they gaze at 
the world around them, Americans are 
puzzled and resentful. Is American 
prestige at its lowest point or has it never 
been higher? Is the danger from Russia 
greater or is it less? There is impatience 
with allied attitudes, doubt about the 
effectiveness of past programmes which do 
not appear to have won the country friends 
and admirers. Nothing is clear-cut and 
simple any more. It is an era of uncer- 
tainty and dusty answers. Perhaps the 
three main questions to which Americans 
would like to have more definite answers 
are: What is the nature of the change in 
Russia? What is the nature of the present 
threat from Russia? 

Official American statements on the 
nature of the changes which have taken 
place in Russia sometimes treat them as 
welcome, sometimes as ominous. But the 
contradiction is only apparent. American 
officials draw a sharp distinction between 
changes in the foreign and in the domestic 
policies of the Russian leaders. The use 
of violence and threats of violence in inter- 
national affairs, while successful in the 
immediate post-war period, had ceased to 
bring dividends. So while maintaining 
their objectives of world domination, the 
Communist leaders have changed to more 
subtle methods of achieving it. The change 
does not represent a change of heart. The 
Communist leaders have not suddenly 
“got religion.”” They recognize that the 
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unity and strength of the non-Communist 
world has made new victories on the old 
lines impossible. But there is no assur- 
ance that the old policies will not be 
revived if the conditions which led 
to their failure cease to exist—that is to 
say, if the Western world drops its 
guard or forgets its unity. 

Then there is another type of change 


‘affecting the relations of the Kremlin with 


its own population and with the satellite 
nations, which is welcome and en- 
couraging. The Soviet leaders are 
making sounds and gestures which, taken 
at face value, could prove important. 
More open debate was permitted at the 
special session of the Supreme Soviet. 
Labour codes, police regulations and 
prosecution procedures are supposedly in 
process of being revised to protect the 
individual. The Central Committee passed 
a resolution acknowledging that the test 
was “whether the political authority 
serves and reflects in action the will and 
basic interests of the majority of the people 
and workers.’’ But nobody here is sure 
how significant these exemplary words 
and actions are. ‘* We can hope,” said 
Dulles, ‘‘ that the forces now at work 
within the Soviet Union and within the 
captive countries will require that those 
who rule shall increasingly conform to the 
principles of freedom.”’ Russia might in 
time become a changed country, respon- 
sive to the will of the people, one with 
whom it would be possible to live in peace 
and harmony. ‘‘ That possibility is now 
clearly visible for the first time in many 
years.” 

The link between the two types of 
changed Russian policy was that Stalin’s 
rule of terror, the iron party discipline he 
imposed, had been made more palatable 
by the pride which could be felt in Russian 
external successes. Russian Communism 
had extended its sway over 650 million 
alien people. It seemed to be riding the 
wave of the future. In 1950, the official 
organ of the Soviet Government, Izvestia, 
hailed the new year as one which would 
bring new Communist triumphs: ‘* Com- 
munism is conquering.” But after the 
Korean Armistice and the Indo-Chinese 


settlement there were no more Communist 
triumphs. Some Western critics consider 
that Communism has been gaining vic- 
tories in the past twelve months. But offers 
of economic aid to increase Soviet in- 
fluence in the Middle East and in 
** neutral’ countries are not the kind of 
success which can be counted upon to 
quieten internal discontent. The offers 
are more likely, if publicized, to increase 
that discontent. If Communist money is 
to be spent on improving the lot of any- 
body, why should not a start be made at 
home? The United States, by initiating 
the Marshall Plan and co-operating in 
creating the North Atlantic Alliance, can 
claim with some justification to have been 
instrumental in bringing about the first 
change. No credit is claimed for the second 
change, except to the extent that American 
and Western policy had deprived the 
Soviet leaders of victories which would 
have made a continuation of harsh internal 
policies more palatable. 

The degradation of Stalin is an out- 
growth of the second change. The first, 
the change in foreign tactics, could con- 
ceivably have come about if Stalin had 
lived, for it was made in response to con- 
ditions which had grown up outside 
Russia. But the second change was in 
response to conditions within Russia. An 
effort was made to meet public discontent 
by putting all the blame on the dead 
dictator. The manceuvre was more effec- 
tive with the rank and file in Russia than 
in the satellite countries, and least effec- 
tive with the foreign Communist parties of 
Italy, France, Britain, America and else- 
where outside the Iron Curtain. 

According to one school of thought, the 
expressed consternation and confusion in 
the Communist Party ranks is all part of 
an elaborate hoax. Togliatti’s proposal 
that “‘ guarantees’ be given that Stalin’s 
errors would not be repeated, for example, 
was made tongue in cheek. The foreign 
party leaders were only pretending to be 
shocked, fearful and disturbed to delude 
the non-Communist world into feeling 
safer and therefore more vulnerable to 
new forms of Communist penetration. 
Dulles rejected this theory. ‘“‘Inter- 
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national Communism is in a state of per- 
plexity and at internal odds,” he main- 
tained. By destroying the Stalinist myth, 
Khrushchev had weakened Communism 
as an international revolutionary force. 
He would never have taken the risk of 
exploding the myth unless under strong 
internal pressure. He appears to have 
tried to ignore these pressures for three 
years, but in the end had to do something 
to try and meet them. The official 
American view is that Stalin resorted to 
terror and torture not so much because he 
was morally degenerate, but because he 
recognized intellectually that a reign of 
terror could alone enforce the iron dis- 
cipline necessary to sacrifice an entire 
generation to provide Russia with an 
industrial base strong enough to support 
a vast military machine. 

But part of the very process of attain- 
ing this goal helped build up the liberal- 
izing pressures which his successors have 
been unable to control. People had to be 
educated, particularly in the scientific and 
engineering fields, to achieve industrial- 
ization. Once you train a man’s mind no 
amount of indoctrination can prevent him 
using it outside the limits for which it was 
trained. The process of industrialization, 
too, is thought to have weakened the 
pattern of Communist society by creating 
a class of people with more money than 
they need to spend on their daily wants. 
They are the products of the *‘ incentive ” 
system and to abolish them would slow 
down the production which the incentive 
system called forth. But the increasing 
accumulation of capital in individual 
hands might lead to “* private enterprise ” 
getting its nose under the Communist tent 
and prove one of the strongest “ liberal- 
izing’’ forces in Russia. 

If this is the nature of the change, what 
is now the nature of the Russian threat? 
The first danger is that the Communists 
may be able to use the dead dictator not 
exactly as a Trojan Horse, but as what has 
been termed a Trojan Corpse. A dead 
and dishonoured Stalin can be made to 
serve the ends of international Com- 
munism as a device for deluding potential 
victims. People may believe that it was 
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not the Communist system which was at 
fault, but only its former leader, as 
Khrushchev maintained. The tyrant is 
dead, the danger of attack has passed. 
Nunc est bibendum. . . . Let everybody 
dance for joy. New men, essentially jolly 
fellows, have taken command. The belief 
that there has been a change of heart in 
Russia, not just a change in the tactics of 
subversion, may lead to a false and fatal 
feeling of security. 

In Asia there is the appeal of Russian 
industrial | accomplishments. Asiatic 
countries, too, would like to advance from 
political independence to economic in- 
dependence through greater industrial- 
ization. They look at the surface economic 
accomplishments of Russia, not the re- 
pressive methods used to bring it about. 
There may be no visible strings attached 
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to Soviet offers of aid, but strong political 
motives must exist to persuade Communist 
Governments to divert economic wealth 
from their own impoverished populations. 
Russian industrialization is of itself a new 
Russian threat. Russia is already the 
second industrial power in the world, 
producing at the present time for example 
more machine tools than the United 
States. But its production of cars is only 
about 2 per cent. of that of the United 
States. Consumer goods and agriculture 
have been neglected to build up heavy 
industries. Scientists and technicians are 
being turned out at a greater rate than 
in America. The United States is still 
ahead, but if the rates in both countries 
stay the same its lead will not be retained 
for long. 
Denys SMITH. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To The Editor, The National and English Review 


TORYISM AFTER 1956 
From Mr. Robert Crouch, M.P. 


Sir, 


I cannot agree with Mr. Charles Curran 
that we shall see a decline in coal produc- 
tion. For many years to come coal will be 
our main source of power supply. We 
still have enormous reserves, and having 
recently visited open-cast coal sites in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, I 
am convinced that it is from this source 
we shall get increasing supplies, if the 
industry will only have, as it must have, 
full Government support for long-term 
plans. 

The restored sites are producing more 
coal than previously and the coal is being 
produced at a profit. This new method of 
winning coal has only been possible 
through mechanization. 


Yours faithfully, 
ROBERT CROUCH. 


House of Commons, 
London, S.W.1. 
16th July, 1956. 
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From Mr. Alan Green, M.P. 
Sir, 

I have read with interest Mr. Curran’s 
articles in your issues of June and July. 
With many of his sentiments I am in 
agreement. I am, however, astonished 
that anyone who seeks to project himself 
into 1960 should undertake that exercise 
without reference to the outside world. 
Mr. Curran’s main assumption seems to 
be that the current affairs of 1956 will be 
the same both in context and in content 
in 1960. 

Your summary at the head of his July 
article underlines this point. It says 
“*The Tory Party must demand Privilege 
for All.” Who are All? And how much 
privilege? Both privilege and poverty 
are relative words. Those who make 
banners out of such words must bear that 
fact in mind, or else they must agree that 
they are writing for now and not for four 
or more years hence. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALAN GREEN. 
House of Commons, 

London, S.W.1. 

18th July, 1956. 


GERMANY AND N.A.T.O. 


From Mr. W. Gore Allen. 


Sir, 

Mr. Gilbert Longden invites comments 
on his letter in your July issue. I worked 
in Germany during the mid-Weimar 
period—a period having many political 
parallels with our own. On looking back 
to that time, and to what happened later, 
I am convinced that the question of Ger- 
many’s membership of N.A.T.O. is too 
academic for primary consideration. We 
can know nothing of Germany’s future 
intentions. What we do know is that her 
past record in world affairs has been 
disastrous and ruinous. I believe, there- 
fore, that the first question to ask is: 
What policy is best calculated to prevent 
Germany from starting another war 
immediately she feels herself strong enough 
to do so? 

Such a policy might include German 
membership of N.A.T.O. But it should 
be framed with no consideration in mind 
other than our own and the rest of the 
world’s safety. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. Gore ALLEN. 

Drumore, 

Tiverton, Devonshire. 
7th July, 1956. 


THE LORDS AND THE 
SILVERMAN BILL 


From Mr. Frank D. Richardson. 


Sir, 

I am writing before the result of the 
debate on the Silverman Bill in the House 
of Lords and after reading your sermon in 
**Episodes of the Month,” on how the Lords 
should or should not act. As it is a free 
vote, each Peer should act conscientiously 
and not as a Party hack, as was done in the 
House of Commons. You say “‘ They 


might think that public opinion was with 
them, but their rejection of a Bill passed 
by a majority in the elected Chamber, 
acting conscientiously and not as party 
hacks, would redound to their lasting dis- 
credit.”’ But why so, if the rejection comes 
about by a majority who, having searched 
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their hearts, feel they must vote against 
abolition? In any case, have not the 
members of the Commons voted according 
to their own instinct, which is not neces- 
sarily expressive of the minds of the 
majority of their constituents ? 

Incidentally I am in favour of abolition. 

Yours, etc., 
FRANK D. RICHARDSON. 

Yorkshire Club, 

York. 
12th July, 1956. 


RIGHT ROADS FOR BRITAIN ? 


From Mr. J. L. E. Smith. 


Sir, 

Mr. Russell, in his article “‘ Right Roads 
for Britain? ’’ touches only lightly on two 
important problems—how to spend a 
great deal of money on the roads without 
stimulating inflation, and how to prevent 
the increase in traffic from nullifying the 
improvements, so that in fact we never 
“catch up.” There is one unpopular 
solution to both. A large but temporary 
increase in the cost of licensing a private 
car would temporarily decrease traffic, and 
allow a large part of the cost of new roads 
to be financed at the expense of consump- 
tion. As soon as the new roads begin—as 
they will—to pay handsomely for them- 
selves in savings of wear, wages and 
petrol, the cost of a licence could be re- 
duced. If it were announced that the in- 
crease was temporary, and that all the 
money so raised would be spent at once 
on the roads, this motorist for one would 
pay it with enthusiasm. 

The same sort of solution could be 
applied to London’s traffic problem: a 
special licence necessary for motor cars 
in London, increasing steeply with the 
size of car, would simultaneously reduce 
the traffic and provide the money for 
garages and road improvements. This 
motorist would leave his car at home. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN SMITH. 
440 Strand, 

London, W.C.2. 

20th July, 1956. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


THINGS PAST* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


IOGRAPHERS inevitably reflect their 

own tastes in the lives they write. Miss 
Virginia Cowles is intensely interested in 
people, in social trends, and in anything 
lively, amusing, and relevant. She has 
not the ironic gifts of a Lytton Strachey. 
She does not go after effect at the expense 
of truth. She is fair minded and she has a 
sense of proportion if not of relative 
values. 

Edward VII and His Circle is exactly 
what it purports to be, an attempt to give 
a lively account of a monarch who sat 
upon the throne for only nine years and 
managed to transform his short reign into 
anera. It was the stamp of his personality 
that managed, with the help of his own 
inevitable reaction against the standards 
imposed upon him by a mother who had 
never showed him marked affection, to 
leave the country enormously changed 
from what it had been at his accession. 
The King never invited familiarity and 
when it was shown he repelled it with 
Victorian promptitude, but he made 
friends and obtained the sympathy of 
millions who never even saw him by his 
sporting tastes which resembled those of 
anyone who thought himself a man of the 
world and by his admiration for a pretty 
woman. 

* Edward VII and His Circle. By Virginia 
Cowles. Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 

An Edwardian Youth. By L. E. Jones. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

Wistanslow. By Francis Brett Young. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Paris Album, 1900-1914. By Jean Cocteau. 
W.H. Allen. 16s. 


Down the Corridors. By Fielden Hughes. 
Barker. 12s. 6d. 

The Craft of Letters in England. A Sym- 
a by John Lehmann. Cresset 

. 21s. 

New Poems, 1956. Edited by Stephen 
Spender, Elizabeth Jennings and Dannie 
Abse. Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d. 

New Lines. An Anthology. Edited by 
Robert Conquest. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 


Indeed, he had very much to make up 
for when he became a man, and it may 
well be that life owed him something even 
when his mother died in 1901. It was a 
strange irony that Queen Victoria’s last 
utterance was the word “‘ Bertie,”’ but she 
died not in the arms of her eldest son, but 
embraced by the Kaiser, who had been 
found so engaging as a baby by the Prince 
Consort. 

Edward had almost as unhappy a boy- 
hood as could be contrived for any child. 
It seemed that he had only to love or like 
any person or thing to suffer deprivation 
at once. The Queen and Prince Albert 
were a formidable combination. The rigid 
standards of Stockmar, expressed in an 
endless flow of memoranda to the Royal 
parents, were always in their hands. In ad- 
dition, there seem to have been unfriendly 
toadies at Court who were ready to pass on 
information to the Queen, almost all of it 
unfavourable to the young Prince. Some 
of the incidents cited by Miss Cowles are 
almost unbelievable to-day. 

When the Prince was only seven and a 
half, Stockmar began to weigh in with a 
series of disparaging reports which soon 
established the idea in the Queen’s mind 
that the heir to the throne was made of poor 
material. It is possible, as Miss Cowles 
points out, that the reason for this was some 
kind of obscure jealousy caused, perhaps, 
by Stockmar’s knowledge that if the Queen 
died, the worthy father would be left 
without position while the boy would 
mount the throne. When Stockmar 
realized that Mr. Birch, the Prince’s 
delightful tutor, was on the best of terms 
with his charge and got on admirably with 
him, he insisted that Birch should write 
the frankest memoranda on the boy’s 
conduct and work. These were favour- 
able. Stockmar informed Prince Albert 
that Birch was emphatically not the man 
for the job, and the Prince dismissed Birch 


on the curious grounds that he attached 
undue importance to the Church 
catechism. Mr. Gibbs, his successor and 
a man of dour habit, was much more 
communicative. He quickly sensed what 
Stockmar wanted and a steady flow of 
communications on childish misbehaviour 
was the result: 


Afterwards I had to do some arithmetic 
with the P. of W. Immediately he became 
passionate, the pencil was flung to the end 
of the room, the stool was kicked away, and 
he was hardly able to apply at all. That 
night he woke twice. Next day he became 
passionate because I told him he must not 
take out a walking stick, and in consequence 
of something crossing him when dressing. 
Later in the day he became violently angry 
because I wanted some Latin done. He 
flung things about—made grimaces—called 
me names, and would not do anything for 
a long time. 


The Prince was only nine at the time 
and his father’s ideas of recreation for 
him were extraordinary and pitiful. The 
boy was taken to speech days at Eton and 
Harrow, where he heard the young gentle- 
men declaiming Demosthenes, A:schylus 
and Cicero. It was only occasionally that 
a few Eton boys, hand-picked, were 
allowed to come to the Castle for tea. If 
it had not been for the kind offices of Lord 
Granville, the Prince of Wales would have 
missed walking tours with these com- 
panions to the Lake District, where he 
chased a flock of sheep, and to Germany 
where he met Metternich. It is not sur- 
prising, in view of all this, that the old 
statesman was impelled to comment: “II 
avait l’air embarrassé et trés triste.”’ 

So it went on until, just before he was 
fourteen, his parents paid their famous 
visit to Napoleon III and his beautiful 
consort, the Empress Eugénie. The Prince 
was enraptured by the country he came to 
love so well. On the last night of his visit, 
he went to his hostess and begged her to 
let him stay a little longer. The Empress 
told him kindly that Queen Victoria could 
not spare him. ‘“‘ Don’t you believe it,” 
he replied. ‘* There are six more of us at 
home, and Mamma won’t miss me at all.” 

The dreary round continued. Gibbs 
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was succeeded by a stiff martinet called 
Colonel Bruce. The change took place on 
the Prince’s seventeenth birthday when he 
received a long memorandum from his 
parents, informing him that he would 
never leave his new quarters, the White 
Lodge in Richmond Park, without report- 
ing himself, adding that “‘ life is composed 
of duties’’ and ‘‘ you will have to be 
taught what to do and what not to do.” 

A year later, the visit to the New World, 
which the Prince enjoyed enormously, was 
faithfully reported to the Queen by Bruce 
(now a major-general). The Prince was 
doing very well and was surprised by the 
welcome he received everywhere. Even 
Bruce had to admit this. His comment is 
typical: ‘‘H.R.H. acquitted himself 
admirably and seems pleased with every- 
thing, himself included.” 

Miss Cowles deals very well indeed with 
the formative influences which accounted 
for the Prince’s almost pathetic attempts 
to compensate himself for his unhappy 
youth by all the easy pleasures he was able 
to gather in later life. 

No doubt the Prince was not an in- 
tellectual, but there is evidence that he was 
genuinely interested by picturesque 
anecdotes (Bruce and the spider enthralled 
him when he was very young), and at that 
time he might have been moulded into a 
different kind of person if he had been in 
the hands of sympathetic instructors. No- 
body who had influence with the Queen 
seems to have understood that here was a 
boy who could be led easily, but would 
not be driven, and it is just possible that 
the Queen realized this when she breathed 
his name all those years later on her death 
bed at Osborne. 

When Edward became King, he refused 
to be known as ‘‘ Albert Edward,”’ saying 
that he wished that ‘‘ his father’s name 
should stand alone.”” He did, however, 
take over his father’s suites at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle. The rooms 
had been kept exactly as the Prince had 
left them with his clothes laid out afresh 
every evening and even his medicine bottle 
and spoon in place. There was new paint 
everywhere, but it was felt that the stout 
(and frequently hideous) Victorian carpets 
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and hangings should be allowed to remain 
as they had clearly years of usefulness 
before them. This accounts for the com- 
ment of the Empress Eugénie, when she 
came to stay with her old friend at Windsor 
and was ushered into the bedroom she had 
occupied almost fifty years earlier: ‘‘ Tou- 
jours ces affreux rideaux! ” 

There are a few dates here and there 
and one of two incidents which may not be 
strictly accurate, but on the whole this is 
an excellent survey of a fascinating period. 
The practical jokes (how poor they were!), 
the want of any kind of intellectual in- 
terests, the beautiful women at Court, all 
are here. And so is a charming letter, in 
the King’s own hand, to young Winston 
Churchill, who had just published his 
Malakand Field Force. The King praised 
the descriptions and the language “‘ gener- 
ally excellent.’”” He added that he hoped 
the young man would “‘ stick to the Army 
before adding M.P. to his name.”’ 

Edward VII and His Circle, with its 
clear and often amusing account of the 
Reign, is a difficult book to put down. 
Miss Cowles shows very clearly how the 
King took his opportunities and responded 
to the stimulus of the demands made upon 
him. One of the most interesting points 
she makes is that the King plainly realized 
how much his status had risen since he 
came to the throne. ‘* During the last 
few years he had done more work at his 
desk than at any other time of his life.”’ 

Sir Sidney Lee’s biography, full of 
information and detail, never brings the 
King to life. Miss Cowles shows that 
Edward VII thoroughly enjoyed being a 
King, that he managed to combine 
pleasure and duty very easily, and yet he 
was able to perform invaluable services 
for his country. 

It was at this time that young Mr. L. 
E. Jones was enjoying An Edwardian 
Youth, in which Sir Lawrence now pre- 
sents a sequel to his enchanting Victorian 
Boyhood. Perhaps it would be sacrilege 
to suggest that Balliol has not altogether 
the charm of Eton, in spite of Sir 
Lawrence’s beautifully expressed adora- 
tion for his favourite college. A member 
of it, on going down, ‘‘ may have, as I did, 
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the secret pride of a Balliol man to sustain 
him, and the world is his oyster.” 

This is a very small quibble and Sir 
Lawrence has done great service in sorting 
out the Balliol group of his own time who 
died in the first war and have become a 
legend, Julian Grenfell, Shaw-Stewart, 
Charles Lister, and the rest of them. He 
is admirable on the Balliol Dons and on 
Oxford rowing (he was President of the 
O.U.B.C.. though he voted himself out of 
the boat). 

An Edwardian Youth, in its smaller 
sphere, is naturally a better evocation of 
the period than Edward VII and His 
Circle. Sir Lawrence, with an excellent 
memory, writes about what he knows. 
He conjures up a time when he had the 
pleasantest of existences. Britain was at 
her zenith and the world was at his feet. 
He got a First in Modern History, a 
Second in Greats, but he was not success- 
ful at All Souls, and for an hour or so his 
father wrote him off as a dead failure. 
He was in the swim during the London 
season and he gives an awful instance of 
the necessity of being eligible. 

It seems that the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, who only gave small dances, not 
knowing enough dancing men to supply 
her requirements, arranged for a few ladies, 
preferably among her own relations, to 
** nominate ’’ young men for her dances : 


A preliminary letter would arrive from 
a nominatrix: ‘‘ Jf you were to be invited 
by the Duchess of Northumberland for the 
7th, would you be able to accept?’’ If you 
said yes, in due course the card arrived: on 
the night of the dance the Duchess stood, 
very stately, at the head of her staircase. 
Our names were called out by the powdered, 
silk-stockinged servant. The Duchess did 
not hold a list inher hand; she relied on her 
memory for the names of ‘‘ nominees,”’ but 
it sometimes failed her. On one occasion I 
was mounting the stairs side by. side 
with Daniel Macmillan. His name was 
announced. The Duchess did not recog- 
nize it. Her hand was not proferred. “‘ Pray, 
who nominated you?’’ she asked. His 
answer was satisfactory. Her hand came 
out and was shaken. It was a rather awful 
public negotiation, I felt, between a hostess 
and her invited guest. 


Well written, carefully characterized, 
urbane and yet honest, An Edwardian 
Youth is a worthy companion to A 
Victorian Boyhood. Sir Lawrence has a 
naturally selective mind. He can safely 
continue his reminiscences for as long as 
he cares to write them. There seems to be 
no doubt that what interests this author 
will also please the readers of his books. 

Not long after the death of Edward VII 
Francis Brett Young wrote his first novel 
and a sound critical study of the work of 
Robert Bridges. He won a big reputation 
as a novelist and wrote at least two books, 
Portrait of Clare and My Brother Jonathan, 
with an emphasis on the Midlands, both 
industrial and rural, that give him a place 
among the novelists. If there was a little 
more “‘ bite ’’ in his fiction, a sense of the 
comic and ironic, he would have been 
even more applauded than he has been, 
but he could and did evoke his own region 
of England magnificently with a poet’s 
eye, and it seems right to notice a posthu- 
mous book, Wistanslow, described as ‘‘ an 
unfinished autobiographical novel based 
on youthful memories,” in the company 
of the two books I have reviewed here. 

Writing in the first person of the youth 
of a boy called Richard Verdon, Brett 
Young had completed the first phase of 
what would obviously have been one of 
his major works had he lived. Leisurely, 
beautifully observed, mellow with the light 
of an English summer evening, Wistanslow 
is one of the best things this author ever 
did. He was not worrying about length or 
plot. Writing in a house near the Cape of 
Good Hope, Dr. Brett Young was able to 
get these boyhood memories into perspec- 
tive. Wistanslow has more than a vague 
resemblance to Hagley. Halesby, where 
Richard Verdon lived, is Halesowen, with 
its memories of Shenstone and its great 
church. I hope that it will send readers 
back to some of his earlier books, to The 
Crescent Moon and Marching on Tanga 
and to a little book of poems, Five Degrees 
South. 

Another book of memories covering 
the same period but with a very different 
scene is M. Jean Cocteau’s Paris Album, 
1900-1914, illustrated with some lively 
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sketches by the author, and well translated 
by Miss Margaret Crosland. Bernhardt, 
De Max, Réjane, Isadora Duncan, and the 
young Colette pass in review before his 
idiosyncratic vision. I was startled to 
have recalled for me a remarkable music- 
hall performer whom I must have seen on 
one of my earliest visits to a music-hall. 
This was Madame Loie Fuller. She was 
a large American lady, ‘‘ ugly and be- 
spectacled,’’ Cocteau calls her, who used 
to stand on a transparent trap-door, and 
with the aid of changing coloured lights, 
rods which she held in her hands to stiffen 
and mancuvre clouds of veiling, she 
would change from an orchid to a pillar of 
fire or a battalion of butterflies with im- 
pressive effect. M. Cocteau is very much 
himself in these memories and I was 
surprised by the appearance, among the 
strange cavalcade, of the Empress Eugénie, 
who is made to appear to be as lively as 
any of them. 

I have no idea whether Mr. Fielden 
Hughes, author of an entertaining book 
about a day in the life of a school of which 
he is headmaster, had met Mr. Lyward, 
the hero of Mr. Lyward’s Answer, which I 
reviewed last month, but I have an idea 
that the two would be congenial. Down 
the Corridors is the title of Mr. Hughes’s 
valuable account of the life of a large boys’ 
school, masters and parents, and in parti- 
cular the sixty boys who form the top 
class, which is taught by Mr. Hughes. 

He gives away the secret of the success 
of his thirty years’ headmastership when 
he alludes to this class. He calls the boys 
** sixty people,” and anyone who realizes 
that boys are people and has an adequate 
idea of discipline is almost certain to be an 
outstanding success, as this book will be 
among the practical members of his pro- 
fession. ‘‘ Every teacher is aware,” he 
writes, ‘‘ that the way to be an expert in 
education is to stay outside the classroom 
and never on any account to undertake 
any teaching. Or to put it another way, if 
a man desires to become an educational 
expert, the first step is to leave teaching.” 

If anyone should be put off Down the 
Corridors for fear it may contain some 
morbid case histories, I might add that 


there is nothing of the kind here. Mr. 
Hughes revels in his job and there are 
some good tips for other headmasters who 
may not enjoy dealing with parents and 
recalcitrant members of the staff. For 
Mr. Hughes they seem to be just part of 
his daily routine. 

The International Congress of the 
P.E.N. which has just been held in London 
has been marked by the issue of The Craft 
of Letters in England, edited by Mr. John 
Lehmann, who begins with a short intro- 
duction. The book comes out, he states, 
twenty-five years since the publication of 
Scrutinies, in which the contemporary 
state of English letters was examined. 

To-day’s critics here attempt a survey of 
what has happened and is happening to- 
day. Mr. Lehmann feels, as so many 
critics and readers have felt before 
him, that the outstanding figures in 
creative literature in 1956 have not the 
same stature as their predecessors of 1926. 
Mr. Francis Wyndham points out that a 
few more years may completely change 
the comparison. Mr. Philip Toynbee and 
Mr. Roy Fuller agree that we have reached 
a historical moment when it is impossible 
not to write about the human condition in 
our time. Miss Veronica Wedgwood, in a 
most interesting note on historical writing, 
Shows that at the moment those who 
believe that history is a branch of literature 
and write it as such are in the ascendant. 
It is impossible to mention all the con- 
tributions which seem to me to be sane 
and sincere. For its presentation I en- 
joyed especially Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones on 
the personal story, probably because I 
agree with him in almost every detail. 
Mr. G. S. Fraser is good on the poet and 
his medium. Mr. T. C. Worsley is as 
illuminating as ever on the theatre, and 
Mr. Lehmann remarks that “‘ nothing is 
more remarkable than the determination 
of the Englishman during the last fifteen 
years not to deserve his traditional descrip- 
tion of insular.’ He adds that England 
has seen an abundance and vitality of 
literary achievement second to no other 
country during the period under con- 
sideration. 

The Craft of Letters is a book for the 
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general reader. and also for anyone who is 
concerned with symposia and discussion 
groups. There is plenty of matter for 
debate in it. 

New Poems, 1956 is a P.E.N. anthology, 
the fifth of its line. This year’s editors are 
Mr. Stephen Spender, Miss Elizabeth 
Jennings and Mr. Dannie Abse. Ten 
thousand manuscripts were submitted to 
the editors and very few of them appear 
here because the editors did not consider 
that they deserved the honour of print. 
Accordingly the editors ransacked the 
periodicals for the year. Mr. Eliot and 
Mr. Graves were asked for new material 
and said they had none. Fortunately 
Walter de la Mare sent three poems, in- 
cluding The Last Straw, which has a special 
ironic significance printed, as it has been, 
so soon after his own death. 

I should say that the compilers have 
played for safety. There is nothing 
wildly experimental here, though there are 
a few pieces which are very slight indeed. 
A very young writer from India, Mr. Dom 
Romaes, who is only eighteen now and will 
be going up to Oxford in October, has 
unusual promise. The general impression 
I get is that 1956 is a good, but not a 
vintage year. 

Mr. Robert Conquest’s anthology, New 
Lines, is rather more ambitious. He con- 
fines himself to nine poets including him- 
self and he begins with a formidable 
introduction. He writes good verse him- 
self, but I find it a little difficult to under- 
stand what he means when he writes in 
the introduction : 


If one had briefly. to distinguish this 
poetry of the fifties from its predecessors, I 
believe the most important general point 
would be that it submits to no great systems 
of theoretical constructs nor agglomera- 
tions of unconscious commands. It is free 
from both mystical and logical compulsions 
and—like modern philosophy—empirical in 
its attitude to all that comes. This reverence 
for the real person or event is, indeed, a 
part of the general intellectual ambience 
(in so far as that is not blind or retrogressive) 
of our time. One might, without stretching 
matters too far, say that George Orwell 
with his principle of real, rather than ideo- 
logical honesty, exerted, even though 


indirectly, one of the major influences on 
modern poetry. 


My reply to that conjecture would be 
that, not knowing, I cannot say. I am 
sure that George Orwell would have had 
rather fewer words for it, and there would 
not be any theoretical constructs or 
agglomerations of unconscious commands 
among them. 

Do not be put off by this portentous 
opening. The poets, who include Kings- 
ley Amis, D. J. Enright, Thom Gunn, 
John Wain, Philip Larkin, and Miss 
Elizabeth Jennings, are all represented in 
the P.E.N. anthology, but they get fuller 
presentation in New Lines and they are 
worthy of it. 


Eric GILLETT. 


COLONIALISM PSYCHO-ANALYSED 


PROSPERO AND CALIBAN. By O. Mannoni. 
Translated by Pamela Powesland. 
Methuen. 22s. 6d. 


F you have a poor corn crop, it is a 

solace (human nature being what it is) 
to learn that your neighbour’s crop is even 
worse. And now that our erstwhile 
Colonial Empire is disintegrating, we can 
similarly reflect that we are not alone; the 
state of the French Union is far more dis- 
quieting. The policy of assimilation has 
failed. 

Naturally, the French are asking why. 
In 1947 a rebellion broke out in Mada- 
gascar and, after its suppression, M. 
Mannoni, already well versed in Malagasy 
ethnology, revisited the island to study the 
origins of the revolt in the light of Freudian 
psychology. As a result he published 
Psychologie de la Colonisation, which will 
surely prove a classic of colonial literature; 
one of those rare studies that initiate a 
new approach to the relationship between 
the native pec ples and their Western in- 
vaders. It has been excellently rendered 
into English by Pamela Powesland and is 
published with a foreword by Mr. Philip 
Mason, of Chatham House. 
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It is very odd, if you come to think of 
it, that this approach should be new. We 
know all about native methods of market- 
ing ground-nuts, a good deal about native 
systems of government and next to nothing 
about the most important thing of all— 
how the individual reacts, in his inner 
being, to the new order to which, for good 
or ill, he is committed. 

Nothing scientifically, that is. Imagina- 
tive writers have, of course, made use of 
this situation many times and M. Mannoni 
suggests that the relations between Pros- 
pero and Caliban epitomize the whole 
story. Prospero ruling the island with his 
magic (and what else is Western technology 
but a new form of magic?); Caliban the 
primitive condemned to hew wood and 
draw water because he attempted to vio- 
late Miranda—*‘ a justification of hatred 
on grounds of sexual guilt,” as M. Man- 
noni says, which is “‘ at the root of colonial 
racialism’’; Caliban driven to resent- 
ment and hatred, plotting against his 
master; Prospero’s reluctant surrender of 
power and withdrawal—leaving the island 
to the still unhappy Caliban. ‘“‘ The 
typical colonial is compelled to live out 
Prospero’s drama,” M. Mannoni writes; 
and Shakespeare’s unconscious mind 
apprehended these truths because in every 
man there lies the germ of “‘ the dependent 
personality of the native and the inde- 
pendent personality of the European.” 

The crux of M. Mannoni’s argument is 
that native society—static, hierarchical 
and based upon the authority of the 
dead—produces a personality which is 
above all dependent, above all fearful of 
any situation in which it finds itself with- 
out a superior authority to give protection 
against forces it does not presume to 
control. This feeling of dependence is the 
counterpart of the inferiority complex of 
the European. (The one excludes the 
other.) ‘‘ The Malagasy feels inferior only 
when the bonds of dependence are in some 
way threatened. This difference is prob- 
ably the key to the psychology of ‘ back- 
ward peoples’. It explains the long 


stagnation of their civilizations.” 
When the first Europeans arrived in 
Madagascar, they were welcomed and 
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revered—this is an experience familiar all 
over Africa. Their coming was uncon- 
sciously expected and even desired. The 
more powerful the protector, the happier 
the state of the protected. The new magic 
seemed invincible, and Caliban was con- 
tented with his Prospero. 

This did not last because the very situa- 
tion began to change both personalities. 
Europeans born in the Colony lacked the 
qualities that had driven their parents to 
emigrate—for it is part of Mannoni’s 
thesis that the type of European drawn 
to the Colonies is one whose infantile 
complexes, incompletely mastered, have 
left in his unconscious mind a desert- 
island longing, a desire (born of fear) to 
get away from the world of men. This 
is the type Defoe presented in his creation 
of Crusoe, and those who belong to it fill 
naturally the feudal role assigned to them 
by native peoples.- But their sons are 
different, just as the sons of the primitives, 
after contact with Europeans, are different 
from their fathers. For them, earth’s 
foundations have crumbled and they are, 
above all, confused. 

A situation then arises when the Euro- 
pean, himself the product of a changing 
society, starts to withdraw his moral 
authority, and the native falls victim to 
the terrible feeling of abandonment, the 
feeling he dreads above all else. Despair 
at his condition leads him to hatred of the 
father-figure who has deserted him in his 
need. This, Mannoni holds, is the basis 
of the native’s racial hatred for the Euro- 
pean which leads on to such outbreaks as 
the Madagascar revolt and Mau Mau— 
revolts caused not, as Mr. Mason sums it 
up, by ‘‘ the firm hand so much as by the 
invitation to walk without it, or perhaps 
merely its unaccustomed absence.”’ 


When thou cames’t first 

Thou strok’dst me, and mad’st much of 
MO js 

... and then I loved thee ; 


But now it is a different story: 


-.. you sty me 

In this hard rock, whiles you do keep 
from me 

The rest o” the island. 
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Surely acomplete statement of the national- 
ist position? And the Europeans (how 
well we know this type!) seek compensa- 
tion for an inner feeling of personal 
inferiority by continually proclaiming the 
superiority of their race. 

‘Some will reject M. Mannoni’s analysis 
simply because politicians and “ practical 
men ”’ are seldom accustomed to thinking 
in terms of psychology and prefer to seek 
explanations in terms of politics or 
economics. Thus they attribute Mau Mau 
to land hunger or to the absence of popular 
elections, and sincerely believe that race 
relations can be put right by votes, con- 
stitutions and laws. It may well be that 
racialism can reach a point where Pros- 
pero’s departure from the island is the 
only alternative to its reconquest by force, 
but that does not mean that Caliban’s 
fundamental personality will have been 
changed. 

It can be changed, as M. Mannoni sug- 
gests—it is changing, gradually. But very 
gradually. The foundations of the Western 
type of personality were laid by the Greeks 
and modified by Christianity and have 
remained basically the same ever since. 
There is no way to telescope such uncon- 
scious evolution. What is needed to 
change African society is not universal 
suffrage, better hygiene or self-government 
(desirable though these may be in them- 
selves), but a reconstruction of personality, 
and especially a means of overcoming the 
“* anguish of abandonment.”’ It is because 
we have learnt to accept abandonment that 
we are free, or relatively free, to accept 
calmly, without revolt or disintegration, 
even to welcome, the idea of change. In 
fact, we are like the vertebrates, who have 
been able to evolve because they wear 
their skeletons inside, whereas primitive 
societies resemble certain insects who have 
remained imprisoned within their skeletons 
and evolved but little for tens of thousands 
of years. 

The reader must not look in M. Man- 
noni’s analysis for a set of political in- 
structions on how to combat racialism, or 
deflect it into what are called constructive 
channels. He is ascientist, not a politician 
trying to put things right, and he is very 
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careful to claim no general validity for his 
conclusions, which apply only to the 
Merina peoples of Madagascar, he says. 
But no one with African experience can 
fail to recognize again and again the 
situations he describes. And diagnosis 
must precede treatment, in politics as in 
medicine. M. Mannoni’s contribution is 
to help us to understand why the present 
situation has arisen. Of course, some 
people do not willingly accept Freudian 
terms. 
they will open up a wholly new approach 
to a subject which has become not a little 
threadbare, and one that reaches closest to 
the truth. It seems a pity that, as the 
greatest surviving Colonial Power, we can 
produce no later authorities on the psycho- 
logy of colonization than Shakespeare and 
Defoe. 


ELSPETH HUXLEY. 


ANOTHER SILENT SERVICE 


THE Crvit SERVICE IN BRITAIN AND 
FrANcE. Ed.: William A. Robson. 
The Hogarth Press. 21s. 


RITAIN boasts of the finest Civil Ser- 

vice in the world. It is as efficient, 
honest and loyal as human frailty allows. 
Every year the ablest young graduates 
keep up the standard of the higher grades 
by competing keenly for the relatively few 
vacancies that occur. There may be more 
money in private industry, but nowhere is 
there more prestige. At every level the 
public service compares most favourably 
with business, in social acceptability. And 
twice a year the Honours List comes out 
to proveit. If merit is measured in medals, 
the Civil Service is an easy winner. How 
is it all done? 

Those who really want to know the 
answer to this question, and a lot of others, 
should read this volume of essays. Many 
distinguished contributors, politicians and 
academes, as well as civil servants, have 
joined in a comprehensive descriptive and 
critical study of this remarkable pheno- 
menon. This book is an expansion of the 
special issue of the Political Quarterly, 


To others, surely the majority, - 
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published two years ago to celebrate the 
centenary of the Trevelyan-Northcote 
reforms, which laid the foundation of the 
Service as we know it. In those 100 years 
the institution of Government has changed 
radically, the philosophy of Cabinets has 
varied enormously, but the chief instru- 
ment for implementing the policies that 
emanate from Parliament and No. 10 has 
evolved steadily and consistently from the 
prototype of 1854. The skill and judg- 
ment of the pioneers has been completely 
vindicated. 

The essayists analyse the many factors 
that have contributed to this success, 
Chapters are devoted to recruitment, 
establishments, Treasury control, and the 
Whitley Councils. The Foreign and 
Colonial Services are separately treated 
and M. Chatenet has written a short com- 
parative study of the French system. 

Yet if this book fails to satisfy, it is 
because it studies its subject very largely 
in a vacuum. Except for Professor Rob- 
son’s introduction, there is little attempt 
to see the service in its wider political or 
social context. It is not enough to say, 
as Lord Attlee does, that civil servants are 
100 per cent. loyal to the policy of their 
Minister. What is just as important is to 
see to it that the Minister is able to work 
out his policy. And how far can he hope 
to do so if he is overburdened with the 
administrative routine and intellectually 
isolated amid a mass of loyal neutralists? 
Would not the appointment of a small 
personal Cabinet strengthen the political 
direction the Minister could give? Evena 
committee of four supernumerary Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretaries available for 
reading documents, reviewing work and 
for discussion with the Minister might 
meet this need. They could do all this 
without in any way usurping the adminis- 
trative and advisory duties of the civil 
servants. 

The problem of political direction and 
supervision has been made much more 
acute by the vast increase in the work of 
Government. Parliament has abandoned 
many of its traditional functions in the 
face of the new flood of public expenditure 
and government by statutory instrument. 


Even minor reforms in procedure and a 
far greater use of Select Committees could 
redress the balance between the bureaucrat 
and the elected representatives without up- 
setting the supremacy of the Cabinet or 
the Ministerial system of control. 

Another aspect of this problem that 
deserves attention is the relationship that 
now exists between the civil servant and 
the citizen. Quite aside from the necessity 
for safeguarding legal rights, the man in 
the street is entitled to far more con- 
sideration than he gets. It is not enough 
to pump out explanations of policy by 
posters and leaflets and announcements to 
the Press. Good public relations demand 
that the consumer’s needs and desires 
should be systematically studied and that 
the administration be humanized to a far 
greater degree than it is. 

The authors would have written a far 
more valuable book if they had paid a 
little more attention to these wider prob- 
lems. Yet for all this, the Civil Service 
isa superb institution. It is for that reason 
that its political direction and its relations 
with the public should be good too, and 
should be given a good deal more study. 


ANTHONY WEDGWOOD BENN. 


CHINA AND THE WORLD 


CHINA: New AGE AND NEW OUTLOOK. 
By Ping-chia Kuo. Gollancz. 16s. 


. ETHINKS I see in my mind a 

noble and puissant nation rousing 
itself like a strong man after sleep.” 
When China’s present state is considered, 
these words from Milton’s mighty invoca- 
tion to England must cross many minds. 
So, too, must wonder whether the strength 
which the Chinese people are currently 
developing under the stern rule of one of 
the most remarkable régimes they have 
ever known will be used for their own and 
the world’s good or ill. 

Dr. Kuo’s acute and stimulating study 
is an attempt to answer a number of 
fundamental questions about the new 
China. His own formal qualifications are 
impressive, and include a thorough Chinese 
and Western education, as well as high 
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university and official posts in Nationalist 
China. After the Communist seizure of 
power Dr. Kuo retired from public life, 
and now lives in California. His text, 
which is short and closely argued, testifies 
to his intellectual power, to his political 
penetration, and to the patriotic pride 
which he feels in his country’s resurgence 
and growing strength. 

One main question about contemporary 
China concerns the character and mood 
of the régime. Communist rule, Dr. Kuo 
rightly says, is ‘‘ imposed on the masses,” 
though among the small group at the top 
he discerns a certain freedom and a “* demo- 
cratic spirit ’’ which he attributes in part to 
the fact that Mao Tse-tung “‘ understands 
the temperament of the Chinese too well 
to attempt the role of a Fiihrer.” But 
complete lack of freedom or democracy 
in any Western sense does not mean that 
the Communist régime is in all respects 
alien to the Chinese spirit. There have 
been many strong Chinese dynasties in the 
past; the Confucian tradition—which Dr. 
Kuo regards as by no means dead— 
approves of government by an élite from 
above and its acceptance by the masses 
below; and in any event Communist rule 
in Dr. Kuo’s opinion has largely justified 
itself by bringing China peace and unifica- 
tion for the first time for many decades. 

The régime is not only politically strong 
and highly centralized; as the facts 
abundantly prove, it is also and ‘‘ above 
all a great military power.” Dr. Kuo 
emphasizes that for these reasons among 
others thé mood at the top is therefore 
buoyant and confident. The leading 
Chinese Communists feel certain that the 
future is theirs. In order to prevent ideas 
dangerous to them from rising and 
spreading, it is their deliberate policy to 
destroy traditional culture and institutions, 
to remove Western educational influences, 
and to wipe out great areas of China’s 
heritage from the past. In the hope of 
making their hold certain, they con- 
centrate on youth, deluging the very young 
with indoctrination and lavishing oppor- 
tunity on the under-thirties who seem to 
promise that they will become faithful 
supporters of the régime. 
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Another main question, which super- 
ficially is economic, is concerned at a 
deeper level with the internal and external 
strength of the régime. The Chinese Com- 
munists, in so far as their success resulted 
from their own efforts, advanced to power 
largely by exploiting peasant grievances, 
by organizing peasant armies, and by 
promising land reform. Now the situa- 
tion has altered. Dr. Kuo paints a picture 
of agricultural change which common 
sense and other authentic information 
would suggest is far too favourable. The 
Chinese Communist régime may not be 
corrupt—though conclusive evidence 
shows that corruption has not been 
extirpated—but its immense needs cer- 
tainly make it no less rapacious than its 
predecessors. The peasants must be 
ruthlessly squeezed, exploited, and con- 
trolled in order that the régime may have 
the resources with which to industrialize 
China, lay the foundations of military 
strength, and maintain the third largest 
armed forces in the world. As Dr. Kuo 
points out, the peasants must also be 
closely controlled in order to safeguard the 
Communist hold on power. 

For the rest of the world the supreme 
question about China is whether her 
present rulers mean war or peace. Dr. 
Kuo rightly emphasizes the importance 
of the Sino-Soviet alliance, which he 
describes as “‘ frankly conceived as a grand 
coalition . . . for both defensive and 
offensive purposes; . . . a stupendous 
undertaking on a stupendous scale.’’ He 
as rightly stresses the drive of Peking for 
what he calls ‘* great power status.”’ But 
he nevertheless hopes that means can be 
found of adjusting Western—and especi- 
ally American—policy in Asia which will 
establish China’s leading position there 
while lessening or eliminating the danger 
of war. He hopes further that the Sino- 
Soviet alliance may be transformed so that 
it also will serve international equilibrium 
and peace. 

Few things are more important for 
mankind than that this optimism should 
be warranted. 


JULES MENKEN. 
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Novels 


THE LAST OF THE WINE. Mary Renault. 
Longmans. 16s. 

HANNIBAL OF CARTHAGE. Mary Dolan. 
Macdonald. 18s. 

IN THE TIME OF GREENBLOOM. Gabriel 
Fielding. Hutchinson. 16s. 

BETWEEN THE STIRRUP AND THE GROUND. 
Diana Raymond. Cassell. 15s. 

THE PILLAR OF SALT. Albert Nemmi. 
Elek. 16s. 

A SINGLE PesBLe. John Hersey. Hamish 
Hamilton. 11s. 6d. 

BROKEN River. Crichton Porteous. Hale, 
10s. 6d. 

THE CASE OF THE ONE-EYED WITNESS. 
Erle Stanley Gardner. Heinemann. 
12s. 6d. 


N The Last of the Wine Mary Renault 

has written one of those books which 
will call for perpetual re-reading. It is set 
in Athens during the last years of the 
disastrous Peloponnesian War. Unlike 
Mr. Peter Green, to whose superb Achilles, 
His Armour, published some months back, 
her book is in a sense a pendant, Miss 
Renault has allowed herself a fictional 
hero and the great personages and events, 
so brilliantly chronicled and explained in 
Mr. Green’s novel, are here seen at the 
distance from which we ourselves can see 
and comment upon the crises of our own 
times. What the method loses in epic 
quality, it gains in intimacy and freedom 
of interpretation. The mutilation of the 
Herms, the exile of Alcibiades, the dis- 
astrous military expeditions, the Spartan 
raids, the siege and the emergence of the 
demagogues, are the background against 
which the young Alexias and his friend 
Lysis pass from golden youth to troubled 
manhood and take their own share in the 
ruin of their city and their caste. They are 
both athletes and the brilliant descriptions 
of the games, the religious festivals, the 
hunting expeditions, nights spent in love 
and talk, lead us to the darker pictures, 
the futile battles, the jealousies and 
intrigues. The writing conveys the sense 
of a complete identity with time and place 
unalloyed by hindsight or an_ alien 
morality. This identity has enabled Miss 


Renault to give one of the most attractive 
and convincing portraits of the love- 
friendship of Greek youths that I have ever 
read. Here, we cannot doubt, is the 
society which produced that harmony of 
the senses and the spirit, of the beautiful 
and the true, which has remained ideal for 
so many of us ever since. In this book we 
can feel its heartbeat. Its ugly side is not 
whitewashed. Myron, the father of 
Alexias and a good man, when away with 
the Army, instructs his son to expose his 
stepmother’s child if a girl, since their 
depleted patrimony cannot provide a 
dowry. Phaedo, captured in Melos as a 
boy, was sold into the most degrading 
slavery. The foolhardy policies and the 
unsound economy which were to bring 
Athens down, are seen at work in the 
lives of Alexias and Lysis, the golden lads 
who will come to dust in harsher days. 
Hannibal of Carthage is one of those 
highly accomplished and energetic novels 
which American writers, many of them 
women, do so well. Miss Dolan has not 
been daunted by the fact that so little is 
known of Hannibal, and that through the 
eyes of his enemies. Boldly she puts her 
account into the mouth of Sosylos, the 
Greek freedman, whose lost story of the 
expedition across the Alps was used by 
Polybius and Livy. Hannibal is by any 
reckoning one of the world’s great soldiers 
and fortunately Miss Dolan is a good hand 
with battles. For the rest, she has done as 
much perhaps as may be done to reinstate 
him as a personality and to revivify a 
civilization which has come down to us 
under a cloud of opprobium. Her book 
is vigorous and highly readable, and there 
is an appealing touch of chivalry about it. 
Gabriel Fielding is one of those writers 
whose characters even at their vaguest or 
most exaggerated have instinctive life. If 
any theme has emerged from the two 
novels he has written it is that life, though 
never explicable, is always valuable and 
that feeling is the only truth. Jn the Time 
of Greenbloom, a doubly allusive title, 
deals with the first love affair of a young 
boy, John Blaydon, with a young girl, 
Victoria Blount. It is idyllic and on 
John’s side entirely innocent, but Victoria 
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is one of those children with an avid desire 
for experience, and it is perhaps this as 
much as chance which brings about her 
murder by a pervert. The boy John 
becomes the victim of the horrible gloating 
publicity of our times; notoriety follows 
him from school to school, his parents 
begin to despair of him. His rescue comes 
about partly by his own infrangible 
innocence and partly through a pre- 
posterous creature named Horab Green- 
bloom, an eccentric of great wealth who 
takes up John as he takes up so many 
people, but whose warmth and interest 
give the boy a status in his own mind. 
We leave John on the eve of another love 
affair and we feel that he has learnt to 
accept the beauty of the first experience 
and to relegate the evil. The book is not a 
comfortable one, but it issues in hope and 
among its gallery of portraits are some 
which are extremely funny. Mr. Fielding’s 
great gifts excite great curiosity about his 
future. 

Childhood tensions are, we must 
assume, behind the sad story of Ronny 
Marquess in Between the Stirrup and the 
Ground. We first meet Ronny, Clifford, 
who tells the story,.and Julius who pro- 
vokes the climax, as schoolfriends, affec- 
tionate and jealous; then as rivals for a 
girl named Harriet, whom Ronny marries. 
But Harriet is sexually cold because her 
father wasn’t, and so, although she loves 
Ronny, she cannot make him a good wife. 
Ronny is handsome and clever, women 
adore him and he seems destined for the 
top flight of success in the Civil Service 
until he picks up with a typist who drives 
him to murder. Miss Raymond stages a 
most dramatic trial scene and an un- 
expected end, but although her story is 
smoothly written and the social and 
psychological detail is all up to date, her 
people do not invite belief. The clues are 
too obvious and the ends too tidily 
knotted. 

The Pillar of Salt is one of the many 
novels which are being written in French 
by North Africans. It is not surprising 
that they exhibit most of the traits of books 
written in English by Africans and West 
Indians, a resentment of and attraction 


towards the dominant culture, a struggle 
for an attitude of mind as well as a place 
in the sun. The struggle is particularly 
confused in the case of Albert Nemmi’s 
Bennilouche, a Tunisian of mixed Jewish 
and Berber parentage. The book is 
practically a documentary and it is the 
documentation which is most attractive. 
The pictures of life in the Ghetto of Tunis, 
the curious rites and festivals surviving 
from a palimpsest of cultures, the camara- 
derie which poverty and persecution induce 
in the oppressed are conveyed with feel- 
ing. When Bennilouche has almost 
succeeded in making himself a French- 
man the Vichy Government reminds 
him that he is a Jew and it is as an 
Oriental Jew that he emerges at the end of 
the book. I should regard Mr. Nemmi as 
a portent rather than a novelist, but his 
book is fascinating in its material and 
significant in its argument. 

A Single Pebble is a deceptively simple 
story very skilfully told. A young 
American engineer, ‘“‘ young with the 
century,”’ sails down the Yang-tse in a 
junk. He is full of plans to revolutionize 
the. river traffic, but slowly he becomes 
drawn into the powerful simplicity of the 
routine of the junk; its owner ‘‘ Old Big,”’ 
his young wife Su-ling, and the most 
dynamic of the crew, the head-tracker 
Old Pebble. The story works up to a 
tremendous climax in the ‘‘ Wind-box 
Gorge”’ of the Yang-tse, in which Old 
Pebble makes his supreme effort to bring 
the junk safely through. The young 
engineer goes his way, wiser about China 
and about human vanity. 

Mr. Crichton Porteous in Broken 
River reminds us that the elementary 
conflict of man versus nature can still 
take place at home. The River Darenth 
rises and floods a lonely farm. The 
action of the story is mainly the effort of 
the farmer, his wife, and daughter to save 
their livestock. The farmer’s wife has 
deep-rooted feelings of guilt about her 
mother’s death. The daughter mourns a 
dead lover and the tensions concealed 
under their hardworking daily lives rise 
to breaking point when they are threatened 
with the loss of all they have worked for. 
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Here again is a plain story, very well done, 

What can one say about the latest Erle 
Stanley Gardner? I don’t know the total 
score of the Perry Mason stories, but this 
is an extra good one, culminating in one 
of the most brilliant and ingenious cross- 
examinations of a witness that I have ever 
read. Popularity on Mr. Gardner’s level is 
never achieved without superlative merit, 
and the knowledge behind the plot of The 
One-Eyed Witness is as extraordinary as 
the verve with which it is brought off. 


RuBY MILLAR. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


R. C. W. CERAM, author of Gods, 

Graves and Scholars, has followed up 
that immensely popular work with Narrow 
Pass, Black Mountain (Gollancz with 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 25s.), a book about 
the rediscovery of the Hittite Empire, 
which may well attract just as many 
readers. It is the work of an author who 
is not a scientist but an enthusiastic 
amateur. It should appeal to the general 
reader interested in archeology. 


* Ea * 


Europa Minor (Murray, 18s.) is a con- 
tinuation of Lord Kinross’s journeyings 
in Turkey, this time largely on the coasts. 
The author is a happy traveller who seems 
able to stand up to everything that comes 
his way. He writes very well and the 
illustrations are good. In 1599 and 1600, 
Thomas Dallam also went to Turkey in 
order to set up in the Sultan’s seraglio at 
Constantinople the organ he had built for 
him. Queen Elizabeth I was interested in 
the affair and commented on it in a state 
paper. Now Mr. Stanley Mayes has 
amplified the material of Dallam’s Diary 
in An Organ for the Sultan (Putnam, 21s.). 
It makes excellent reading. 


* * * 


A critical study of the work of Edward 
Thomas (Chatto and Windus, 18s.) is long 
overdue and Mr. H. Combes has gone to 
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infinite trouble to be interpretative and 
accurate. Thomas wrote an enormous 
amount of prose. Some of it was un- 
important, but the Life of Richard Jefferies 
was not. Mr. Combes does justice to it 
and has some penetrating things to say 
about the poetry. 


* * * 


A series of brilliant parodies of well- 
known contemporary authors has been 
appearing in Punch, and their author, Mr. 
Julian Maclaren-Ross, has rescued them 
and made them into a book called The 
Funny Bone (Elek, 15s.). There are also 
some other good, light pieces. 


* * * 


The late Judge Tudor Rees had a 
reputation for kindliness and his reminis- 
cences, published posthumously under the 
title Reserved Judgment (Muller, 21s.), 
show how he got it. He was a witty 
County Court Judge who had over fifty 
years of practice and administration. 


* * * 


An ambitious collection of prose, verse 
and drama has been assembled by Dr. 
Donald Keene in his Anthology of Japanese 
Literature (Allen and Unwin, 35s.). It 
extends from the earliest era to the 19th 
century. The editor has made new 
translations where the existing ones do 
not satisfy him or if the pieces have not 
been put into English before. A very 
impressive book. 


* * * 


Letters from a Portuguese Nun (Hamish 
Hamilton, 8s. 6d.) is an extraordinary 
little book. The letters were written by 
Mariana Alcoforado in 1667 to her lover, a 
young officer in the army of Louis XIV. 
There is an introduction by Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer. 


* * * 


One of the most beautifully produced 
books of the year is Mr. Jasper More’s 
The Mediterranean (Batsford, 25s.). It is 
illustrated by magnificent photographs. 
The author has aimed at producing a 
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“readable guide.” 
successful. 


He has been very 


* * * 


Mr. Paul Townend became a travel . 
courier for his Swiss Venture (Hale, 21s.). 
Determined to stay in Switzerland, he 
entered a hotel school for six months 
before becoming a hotelier. He gossips 
pleasantly about his experiences. 


E. G, 


Financial 


MARKET REVIEW 


By LOMBARDO 


HE old Stock Exchange maxim, “Sell 

‘in May and go away,” has a ring 
about it which might deceive the casual 
investor into the belief that it is as sound 
in practice as “‘ Ne’er cast a clout till May 
is out.’’ The latter might have given those 
who followed it, this year, some cause for 
satisfaction; to those who accepted the 
former, only dismay and regret would 
have followed. Indeed, as events have 
shown, those investors who locked away 
the leading shares, and forgot to look at 
prices, would be agreeably surprised at the 
market valuation of their securities as we 
go to press early in the Account which 
ends on the last day of July. 

As usual when the future pattern of 
industry is uncertain, investors have been 
buffeted by political news. President 
Eisenhower’s health and his decision to 
contest the coming election; threats of 
strikes and the vacillations of trade union 
leaders; warnings about our export trade 
by captains of industry or members of the 
Government; meetings of heads of States 
to discuss the Soviet ‘‘ economic offen- 
sive,” and many other items have 
appeared which could encourage or de- 
press investment activity. Among the 
most potent influences was, of course, the 
news of the President’s decision, since it 
had an immediate effect on Wall Street, 
where prices have moved so strongly that 


the Dow Jones Industrial Index is now 
only eight points below the “‘ highest ever ”’ 
level. Continual Continental selling of 
Sterling weakened the pound, and many 
U.K. investors who had been hesitating 
to enter the market in dollar stocks be- 
cause of industrial strife in America, 
decided to invest without further delay. 
London, in consequence, followed Wall 
Street, and the prices of dollar stocks rose 
considerably. The yields at current 
prices, it should be noted, are very thin, 
and in some of the leading favourites it is 
now necessary to accept something inside 
24 per cent. 

Though it is usual to find lower yields 
ruling on Wall Street, the current level 
there compares unfavourably with the 
average yield on British equities. The 
Canadian leaders are similarly valued, 
and buying for growth possibilities has 
brought some of their yields down to well 
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under 2 per cent. There is no doubt that 
the vast expansion that is planned in 
Canada is bound to lead to increasing 
prosperity, and most of the leading com- 
panies should have their share of it as the 
years go by, but the prices which are being 
paid by speculators and long-term in- 
vestors with an eye on probable dividends 
in three to ten years, have reduced the 
yields, based on current dividends, to a 
point where British investors who must 
rely on current income cannot follow. 
Any rich grandfather buying stocks to 
put away for his grandchildren to enjoy 
when they achieve their majority, would 
not be deterred by present low yields and 
could expect to be blessed by the bene- 
ficiaries, who need not watch share prices 
with anxiety when temporary falls occur. 

The strength of oil shares has been 
another outstanding feature of the market 
during the month. British Petroleum, 
Burmah and Shell have been in heavy 
demand, and prices have touched new 
record levels. British Petroleum, which 
have been as low as 99/44 this year, have 
been as high as 183/6, and are around 
that mark as we go to press. In the first 
half of 1956, it has been announced, 
world oil production is estimated to have 
risen by about 10 per cent. over the same 
period of 1955. Demand in the U.S. and 
Western Europe has been at a high level, 
much of the European consumption being 
due to industrial switching from coal, and 
the increase is higher than had been 
expected. Knowledge of the expanding 
consumption has caused such a demand 
for the leading shares that the prices have 
recently risen with boom rapidity. Ameri- 
cans have been buying in London, and 
Wall Street demand always quickens the 
pace. When that demand dries up there 
might well be a sharp price reaction. 
Many investors are already taking profits 
in the belief that such a reaction will en- 
able them to buy back with advantage. If 
the U.S. steel strike continues they will 
probably prove to be justified. 

A smaller volume of business, but of a 
firm nature, has been done in the shipping 
market. Freight rates recovered from a 
temporary decline, and it is realized that 
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the tramp companies must be making 
large profits. The interest in the shares 
was stimulated by the interim Report of 
the London and Overseas Freighters 
Company, which showed that profits for 
the first three months of this year were 
£650,000 compared with £434,000 for the 
same period last year. This firm has also 
given a lead in taking positive action to 
escape U.K. taxation by registering a 
company under a Commonwealth flag, 
and it is thought possible that others may 
follow their example. The shares have 
soared, and those of other companies 
have been in steady, though quieter 
demand. The shares of some of the 
smaller companies, normally only a local 
provincial market, are in demand with no 
sellers. Holders of these stocks should 
receive returns which will make up for 
some of the lean years. 

During the month the Treasury an- 
nounced its proposals for dealing with the 
£824 millions of 24 per cent. National 
War Bonds, 1954-56. Holders are to be 
offered, in mid-August, the right to con- 
vert into an equal nominal amount of a 
new 44 per cent. Conversion Stock, 1962, 
and receive in addition a cash payment at 
the rate of £1 10s. per cent. The redemp- 
tion year is one in which no other stock 
will finally mature, and gives a reasonably 
short life. The market regards the terms 
of the issue as a sign that the authorities 
consider they are in a fairly strong posi- 
tion, which is not without interest in view 
of the recent speeches of the Prime 
Minister. Some commentators, it is 
worth noting, have been expressing the 
view that the country is indeed in good 
heart economically and that the credit 
squeeze is working successfully. 

If the attitude of investors, as repre- 
sented by the recent firmness of markets, 
can be taken to be a cross-section of 
informed opinion in commerce, then 
these views have impressive support. 
Personally, I believe that dividend re- 
straint will be adopted at the end of the 
year, not because of official exhortation, 
but because of increased competition in 
export markets. 


LOMBARDO. 
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Though the Heavens 
Fall 


Lord Russell of Liverpool, author 
of the famous history of Nazi war 
crimes, The Scourge of the Swastika, 
spotlights various aspects of British 
justice over the past two hundred 
years by selecting a variety of causes 
célébres which have raised unusual 
legal or moral problems, ranging 
from the trial of Elizabeth Canning 
to that of Private Lydon for 
cowardice in the Korean War. 


256 Pages, illustrated, 18/- net. 


H. G. 
NICHOLAS 


Fellow of New College, Reader in 
the Comparative Study of Institutions, 
University of Oxford. 


To the Hustings 


Agitation for political reform in 
the early nineteenth century in- 
spired in some of our greatest 
novelists a new theme—the hust- 
ings—and for fifty to sixty years it 
became part of the novelists’ stock 
in trade. In this book H. G. 
Nicholas selects and introduces 
election scenes in English fiction, 
from widely differing authors in- 
cluding Peacock, Dickens, Emily 
Eden, Trollope, Galsworthy and 
Belloc. 
360 pages, 18/- net. 
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THE STANDARD (DIESEL) ESTATE CAR 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


HAVE for some time been hoping to 

enlarge my own experience, and at the 
same time to give readers some out-of-the- 
ordinary motoring news, by testing a car 
fitted with a modern Diesel engine. I have 
at last succeeded: recently I spent a week- 
end at the wheel of a Standard Estate Car 
—a vehicle not outwardly differing from 
the normal, but inwardly of unusual 
interest. It had a 2-1-litre, 4-cylinder 
engine, not running on petrol but on 
Diesel oil. 

Apart from its engine, this is a model 
which is very well known. It has most 
capacious coachwork, which can be used 
for passengers or goods or both. Its 
. transmission system gives it a very versatile 
performance, for its 3-speed gearbox has 
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synchromesh all round (including the 
bottom gear—a notably good point), and 
there is in addition an overdrive second 
and overdrive top gear. If there is any- 
thing to criticize, it is the softness of the 
front springs, which makes the road-hold- 
ing less good than it otherwise might be. 

Having thus briefly summarized the car 
as a whole, I turn to the engine, which 
may be of petrol or Diesel type, according 
to the client’s preference. It may be con- 
venient at this stage to try to state briefly 
just what a Diesel engine is. 

This sort of engine runs on a light oil, 
costing about 6d. per gallon less than 
petrol. The vaporized fuel is not drawn 
into the cylinders from a carburettor, but 
is injected into each cylinder separately. 
There, it is compressed far more highly 
than in a petrol engine (17 times, as against 
7 or 8 times), and this intense compression 
makes the gas extremely hot. When com- 
pressed to the utmost, it explodes of its 
own accord, thus causing the engine to 
run—and there is no need of any sparking 
plug, or indeed of electric devices of any 
sort, to obtain regular firing. It is for this 
reason often known as a “‘ compression- 
ignition ”’ engine. 

Such an engine uses its fuel economic- 
ally, and where its size—as in the case of 
this Standard—is 2-1 litres, it will give 
about 45 m.p.g., as against the 25 m.p.g. 
to be expected from a petrol engine of 
comparable size. Allowing for the lower 
price per gallon, one may thus say that the 
motorist’s fuel bill, with a Diesel engine, is 
approximately cut in half. 

As against this great advantage, the 
Diesel engine (being more highly stressed) 
needs to be stronger and therefore heavier. 
Its greater weight demands a strengthened 
chassis, and therefore the whole car costs 
more. In the case of the Standard Estate 
Car (ignoring the Purchase Tax), the extra 
cost of the Diesel-engined model is about 
£185. 
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It is also alleged that the Diesel engine 
generally is noisy, rough, sluggish and in- 
capable of a wide range of speed. My 
main purpose in testing this Standard was 
to see how far these objections were justi- 
fied—and indeed I directed my attention 
to these points above any others. 

As regards noise, the criticism is cer- 
tainly just, while the engine ticks over; 
but I would say that it is unjust as soon as 
a reasonable cruising speed is attained. At 
40 m.p.h., this Standard is very nearly as 
quiet as a petrol-driven car, and the slight 
additional noise is not, to my mind, of an 
annoying sort. After a few miles, I was 
very little conscious of it. 

As to roughness, I would say that there 
is none when the engine is turning at 
reasonable speed. A slow tick-over is 
impossible, for roughness then is exces- 
sive (and hence this is one of the very few 
modern cars to be fitted with a hand 
throttle of a respectable sort). At low 
speeds on the road, it certainly lacks the 
silkiness of a good petrol engine; but at 
normal cruising revolutions, I could find 
nothing to criticize. 

As regards sluggishness, it seemed to me 
that all depended on making intelligent use 
of the well-planned gearbox with its over- 
drive gears. With the best use made of 
these, I would call the car reasonably 
lively—and certainly I was never at a loss 
in overtaking slower traffic. The range of 
speed in top gear is no doubt somewhat 
limited; but the maximum is quite re- 
spectable for a car of this capacious sort, 
being a genuine 60 m.p.h. or perhaps a 
shade more. 

Moreover—and this is a good point— 
the 60 m.p.h. can be safely used, for the 
engine does not (and perhaps cannot) 
“tev” to excess. As the speed goes up, it 
Tuns better and better, and thus the 
driver, once clear of urban traffic, never 
feels himself constrained. 

How shall I sum it up? If I were buying 
a car for pleasure motoring, I think I 
should still be faithful to the petrol engine. 
If I were buying for utility, I should sit 
down and do some careful thinking— 
balancing that extra £185 (plus extra Pur- 
chase Tax) against the halving of my fuel 
bills. But I should not be deterred by any- 
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THE STANDARD (DIESEL) ESTATE CAR 


By THE EARL OF CARDIGAN 


HAVE for some time been hoping to 

enlarge my own experience, and at the 
same time to give readers some out-of-the- 
ordinary motoring news, by testing a car 
fitted with a modern Diesel engine. I have 
at last succeeded: recently I spent a week- 
end at the wheel of a Standard Estate Car 
—a vehicle not outwardly differing from 
the normal, but inwardly of unusual 
interest. It had a 2-1-litre, 4-cylinder 
engine, not running on petrol but on 
Diesel oil. 

Apart from its engine, this is a model 
which is very well known. It has most 
capacious coachwork, which can be used 
for passengers or goods or both. Its 
transmission system gives it a very versatile 
performance, for its 3-speed gearbox has 
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synchromesh all round (including the 
bottom gear—a notably good point), and 
there is in addition an overdrive second 
and overdrive top gear. If there is any- 
thing to criticize, it is the softness of the 
front springs, which makes the road-hold- 
ing less good than it otherwise might be. 

Having thus briefly summarized the car 
as a whole, I turn to the engine, which 
may be of petrol or Diesel type, according 
to the client’s preference. It may be con- 
venient at this stage to try to state briefly 
just what a Diesel engine is. 

This sort of engine runs on a light oil, 
costing about 6d. per gallon less than 
petrol. The vaporized fuel is not drawn 
into the cylinders from a carburettor, but 
is injected into each cylinder separately. 
There, it is compressed far more highly 
than in a petrol engine (17 times, as against 
7 or 8 times), and this intense compression 
makes the gas extremely hot. When com- 
pressed to the utmost, it explodes of its 
own accord, thus causing the engine to 
run—and there is no need of any sparking 
plug, or indeed of electric devices of any 
sort, to obtain regular firing. It is for this 
reason often known as a “‘ compression- 
ignition ’’ engine. 

Such an engine uses its fuel economic- 
ally, and where its size—as in the case of 
this Standard—is 2-1 litres, it will give 
about 45 m.p.g., as against the 25 m.p.g. 
to be expected from a petrol engine of 
comparable size. Allowing for the lower 
price per gallon, one may thus say that the 
motorist’s fuel bill, with a Diesel engine, is 
approximately cut in half. 

As against this great advantage, the 
Diesel engine (being more highly stressed) 
needs to be stronger and therefore heavier. 
Its greater weight demands a strengthened 
chassis, and therefore the whole car costs 
more. In the case of the Standard Estate 
Car (ignoring the Purchase Tax), the extra 
cost of the Diesel-engined model is about 
£185. 
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It is also alleged that the Diesel engine 
generally is noisy, rough, sluggish and in- 
capable of a wide range of speed. My 
main purpose in testing this Standard was 
to see how far these objections were justi- 
fied—and indeed I directed my attention 
to these points above any others. 

As regards noise, the criticism is cer- 
tainly just, while the engine ticks over; 
but I would say that it is unjust as soon as 
a reasonable cruising speed is attained. At 
40 m.p.h., this Standard is very nearly as 
quiet as a petrol-driven car, and the slight 
additional noise is not, to my mind, of an 
annoying sort. After a few miles, I was 
very little conscious of it. 

As to roughness, I would say that there 
is none when the engine is turning at 
reasonable speed. A slow tick-over is 
impossible, for roughness then is exces- 
sive (and hence this is one of the very few 
modern cars to be fitted with a hand 
throttle of a respectable sort). At low 
speeds on the road, it certainly lacks the 
silkiness of a good petrol engine; but at 
normal cruising revolutions, I could find 
nothing to criticize. 

As regards sluggishness, it seemed to me 
that all depended on making intelligent use 
of the well-planned gearbox with its over- 
drive gears. With the best use made of 
these, I would call the car reasonably 
lively—and certainly I was never at a loss 
in overtaking slower traffic. The range of 
speed in top gear is no doubt somewhat 
limited; but the maximum is quite re- 
spectable for a car of this capacious sort, 
being a genuine 60 m.p.h. or perhaps a 
shade more. 

Moreover—and this is a good point— 
the 60 m.p.h. can be safely used, for the 
engine does not (and perhaps cannot) 
** rev’ to excess. As the speed goes up, it 
runs better and better, and thus the 
driver, once clear of urban traffic, never 
feels himself constrained. 

How shall I sum it up? If I were buying 
a car for pleasure motoring, I think I 
should still be faithful to the petrol engine. 
If I were buying for utility, I should sit 
down and do some careful thinking— 
balancing that extra £185 (plus extra Pur- 
chase Tax) against the halving of my fuel 
bills. But I should not be deterred by any- 
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thing inherent in the Diesel engine itself: _ work so magnificent that all the old 
granted a helpful gearbox, I should feel § enthusiasm revives and we feel ashamed of 
quite well able to make it do all that I supposing a masterpiece can ever be ex- 
wanted. hausted. This is the case with the per- 

The all-in price of the Diesel-engined | formance Klemperer has recorded with 
Estate Car, with efficient heater, is just | the Philharmonia Orchestra on Columbia 
under £1,250. The cost of the similar 33CX1346, which is also, fortunately, one 
Standard model with the petrol engine is of the best recordings the work has ever 


close on £970. There is the difference— had. This eminent conductor plays no 
roughly £280, of which one-third is Pur- _ tricks (nor do the engineers), but is con- 
chase Tax. CARDIGAN. cerned only to be as faithful to the com- 


poser as possible, with results that are 

RECORD REVIEW impressive, clear, and uplifting. 
All but three of Bruckner’s nine sym- 
By ALEC ROBERTSON phonies are now available on L.P. and so 
Orchestral we may expect duplications. Horenstein 
HE hold of Beethoven’s music over the © and the Pro Symphony Orchestra, Vienna, 
public remains as strong as ever and have now recorded the C Major Symphony 
even a second-rank conductor in a (No. 8), which the composer considered 
Beethoven programme, without aconcerto, to be his best (Vox PL9682-1/2). The 
can fill the Royal Festival Hall. Some of performance is rather more taut and better 
us, however, may react against the Master shaped than Van Beinum’s (Philips 
and feel we really have had our fill, let us © ABL3086~-7) and decidedly better recorded 
say, of the ‘“‘ Eroica’’ Symphony. Then and so is to be preferred, good though 
we come across a performance of the the other one was; but from the economic 
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Record Review 


point of view (which most of us have to 
consider), the Philips issue also gave us 
Schubert’s D Major Symphony (No. 3) in 
a very good performance. So there it is. 

Much the same point arises in the new 
Philips recording of Sibelius’s A Minor 
(No. 4) and E Flat (No. 5) Symphonies, 
which challenge the Karajan and Collins 
versions on Columbia and Decca. Philips 
get one Symphony complete on each side, 
but the other issues get only one Sym- 
phony on a disc with a fill-up and also 
have the finales on the second side. 

Karajan, however, gives us the more 
idiomatic No. 4 and Collins a rather 
better No. 5; the recording is good in all 
cases, though there is undue surface noise 
on the new disc (Philips ABL3084). 

With his Violin Concerto as with his 
Tenth Symphony, Shostakovitch enters 
his second spring. The concerto is, indeed, 
an even finer work than the symphony. 
The movements are a beautiful Nocturne, 
a Scherzo of hair-raising difficulty, and a 
fine Passacaglia leading by way of a long 
** built-in ’’ cadenza (no mere display) to a 
lively finale. The work is superbly played 
by David Oistrakh (who made a sensation 
with it on his last visit here) with the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Mitropoulos. The recording 
is good, but the balance is much in favour 
of the solo violin (Philips ABL3101). 

Also recommended. Handel’s Music for 
the Royal Fireworks, played complete (but 
without any cannon !) by Fritz Lehmann 
and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
(D.G.G. Archive AP13012). 


Chamber Music 

It is clear now that the Vegh String 
Quartet will complete the series of Barték’s 
six string quartets that the Juilliard String 
Quartet have (this month) already com- 
pleted and, on balance, the Vegh Quartet 
recordings will, I think, be my choice, 
excellent though the Juilliard’s (on Philips) 
are. In Nos. 3 and 4 now issued on Colum- 
bia 33CX1267 (Vegh) and Philips ABL3112 
(Julliard) Bart6k’s musical thought is at its 
most concentrated and, though neither 
work is easy listening, any effort is well 
rewarded. No. 4 is regarded as the com- 
poser’s masterpiece, though I would my- 


Recent important complete 


on Decca long playing records 


R. STRAUSS 
Die Frau ohne Schatten 
Christel Goltz, Leonie Rysanek, 
Elizabeth Hiéngen, Hans Hopf, 
Paul Schoeffler 
and supporting cast with 
The Vienna State Opera Chorus and 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Karl Béhm 
LXT 5180-4 


TCHAIKOVSKY 
The Queen of Spades 
Valeria Heybalova, Mira Verchevich, 
Alexander Marinkovich, Dushan Popovich, 
Drago Petrovich, Jovan Gligor 
with The Chorus of The Yugoslav Army, 
The Children’s Chorus of Radio Belgrade 
and The Orchestra of the 
National Opera Belgrade 
conducted by Kreshimir Baranovich 
LXT 5189-92 


BRITTEN 
The Little Sweep—Let’s make an opera 
Jennifer Vyvyan, Nancy Thomas, 
Peter Pears, David Hemmings 
with supporting cast 
The English Opera Group Orchestra 
and The Choir of Alleyn’s School 
conducted by Benjamin Britten 
LXT 5163 
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self award that place to No. 6. Nos. 5 and 
6 are on Philips ABL3093 and one’s final 
choice must await the Columbia issue of 
these quartets. 

An affectionate performance of Brahms’s 
B Major Piano Trio, Op. 8, by Stern, 
Casals, and Myra Hess, recorded at one of 
the public concerts of the Trades Festival 
is, despite extraneous noises and some 
untidiness, quite irresistible. The three 
great artists communicate their enjoyment 
in their task and, implicitly, their delight 
in not being imprisoned in a studio 
(Philips ABL3113). 


Instrumental 

On Ducretet-Thompson EL93078 Albert 
Ferber gives cool, slightly detached, and 
very musical performances of Debussy’s 
Estampes and Children’s Corner Suite, both 
well recorded, and on the same company’s 
disc, DTL93071, one can hear Jean 
Langlais playing Franck’s Priére and 
Grand Piéce Symphonique on the organ of 
St. Clotilde, Paris, where the composer 
was organist for so many years. Good 
playing and adequate recording. 
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Choral 


Hermann Scherchen, conducting the 
Vienna State Opera Orchestra, has made 
a thrilling record of Beethoven’s Incidental 
Music to Goethe’s Egmont, the Overture, 
four Entr’actes, Clarehen’s songs (sung by 
Magda Lazlo) and the Symphony of 
Victory with the hero (who should have 
been given a credit) declaiming his last 
speech to the roll of Alva’s drums. A 
record not to be missed (Ducretet- 
Thompson DTL93058). 

Also recommended. A _ lovely _per- 
formance of Falla’s El Amor _ Brujo, 
Ansermet conducting the Suisse Romande 
Orchestra and Marina Gabarain singing 
the songs (Decca CX3151). 


Opera 

Decca’s almost complete recording of 
Richard Strauss’s fairy-tale opera, Die 
Frau ohne Schatten (The Woman Without a 
Shadow), is a very great success. The 
story, if fantastic, is not really complex, 
and the first two acts are superb, while the 
last one is still good Strauss if not up to 
the level of the other two. Here is a feast 
of sensuously beautiful music—never cloy- 
ing to me, an ardent Straussian—with also 
some very dramatic and some very delicate 
pages. The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
plays gloriously under Karl B6hm and the 
opera is splendidly cast all through. Paul 
Schoeffler (the dyer), Elisabeth H6ngen 
(the nurse) and Leonie Rysanck (the 
Empress) are outstanding. Christel Gottz 
(the dyer’s wife) is good, but often un- 
steady in tone and not always happily 
recorded. Hans Hopf (the Emperor), a 
rather tight-voiced heldentenor, is adequate 
vocally and dramatically excellent. The 
many choruses off-stage come over very 
well and are admirably sung. Strauss’s 
vocal writing is often cruelly demanding, 
but the singers are hardly ever daunted 
and are able to thrill us with the great 
soaring passages. It is a great boon to be 
able to get to know this lovely opera 
really well in our own homes, for it does 
not seem likely that it will ever be staged 
in this country, at least not under present 
economic conditions (Decca LXT5180-4. 

ALEC ROBERTSON. 


Praised again and again by Britain’s critics 


Manchester Guardian 


It is a delight to be able to study closely 
Olivier’s subtleties of intonation in the 
soliloquies, and particularly the wry 
humour he conveys. In the gaps 
between dialogue there is Walton’s 
efficient music to take the interest. 


The Scotsman 


The recording by “‘ His Master’s Voice” 
on three long-playing discs of the film 
version of “Richard III” is a fine 
example of reproduction, 

One of the joys of the recording is the 
music of Sir William Walton, which 
has a grand air of pageantry about it, 
and another the chanting choirs. In 
addition to these effects, there is the 
pleasure of hearing verse’ in 
Shakespeare’s early Marlowesque 
manner nobly spoken. 


Aberdeen Evening Express 


The cast (apart from those already men- 
tioned), includes such names as Mary 
Kerridge, Pamela Brown, Norman 
Wooland, Andrew Cruickshank, 
Stanley Baker, Helen Haye, Esmond 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 33'/; RP.m. RECORDS 


Knight and Cedric Hardwicke. Their 
interpretations, with Sir William 
Walton’s impressive score, vividly 
recall to life scenes from an important 
and exciting film. 


West Lancashire Evening Gazette 


H.M.V. have put the complete sound 
track of the “Richard III” film on 
three records, in album. The fidelity is 
extraordinary; every footstep, every 
rustle of a robe — to say nothing of the 
horrifying cascade of malmsey when 
poor Clarence is soused. With this 
album those who have seen the film 
can see it over and over again in the 
mind’s eye, and even those who have 
not are unlikely to stir from their seats 
until the last chord of Walton’s 
incidental music dies away. 


Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 

Ever since its recent release to the 
general public in Britain and America, 
Laurence Olivier’s full-blooded screen 
version of Richard III by William 
Shakespeare has been acclaimed as a 
masterpiece, immortalising as it does 


performances by some of the leading 
actors of our time. 

Accordingly, “His Master’s Voice” 
cannot be praised highly enough for 
their enterprise in recording this 
month the complete sound track of the 
film on three long-playing discs 
(ALP 1341-43). 

As should be the case with verse- 
speakers of the calibre of Olivier, 
John Gielgud, Ralph Richardson, 
and Alec Clunes in the principal roles, 
no visual picture is necessary for 
Cc pl t enjoyment of the per- 
formance. And, indeed, far from being 
out of place in the living room, the 
background noises—footsteps, slam- 
ming of doors, etc.—lend added 
atmosphere to the lines. 

Sir William Walton’s incidental 
music, a subtle blend of period and 
modern style, is also well worth 
listening to. Note particularly the 
clever use of prominent themes in the 
pre-battle ghost sequence. 
Recording quality is first-rate all 
through—an added attraction to a 
set which no serious lover of drama 
can possibly afford to miss. 


LAURENCE 
OLIVIER 


in association with 
London films presents 


‘RICHARD I 


by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
Music by WILLIAM WALTON 
ALP1341-3 39/73d. each, inc, 


tax. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. (RECORD DIVISION) - 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON .- W.1 
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EDUCATIONAL 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


[NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ae both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 3i-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the —_- 
of holdings. xims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 3834. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 
Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian oo ’ 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTI 
SCIENCE and SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge to parents stating age of pupil, 

approximate fee and district preferred. 
J. & J. PATON, Lt. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 6d. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 

Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1956/57 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née i ay B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on ne apeticesion. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. k 5802. 


DAVIES. LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


FURNISHED ACCOMMODATION 


DELIGHTF UL FURNISHED HOLIDAY BUNGALOWS 
by quiet sandy beach. Every requirement from refrig- 
erator to table napkin. 
on-Sea, Norfolk. 


Maid service: Temple, Winterton- 


Rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
is 1/6 a line with a minimum of 3 lines. 
A line averages 7 words. 
Telephone your instructions to: 
Holborn 5708 (Extn. 24). 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. 
fort in country surroundi: 
Tennis courts. Golf. Riding. 


a End standard of com- 
s. Extensive gardens. Hard 
*Phone: 888/90. 


ARNSTAPLE.—Imperial Hotel. Overlooking the River 
Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. Garden. 
*Phone: Rec. 3232. Vis. 210011. 


BATILE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect set of 1,400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tel.: Baldslow 222. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 


interest. "Phone: 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


Banqueting 
Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 


ORNWALL.—Steepcot Private Hotel, Treknow. Lovely 
‘views, close Trebarwith Sands. Interior sprung, H. & C. 
Brochure. Tintagel 357. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


*Phone 72991 (10 lines). 


EASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
*Phone 643 
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HOTEL GUIDE 


XMOUTH.—Imperial Hotel. Facing south-west and 
overlooking the sea from its island site of 44 acres in the 
centre of the Esplanade. ’Phone 2296/8. 


GOLANT, near Fowey, Cornish Riviera—-Penquite House 
Hotel. Quiet comfort and excellent food in superbly 
situated country house. Boating. Fishing. 


HARROGATE.- Cairn Hydro Hotel. In 4 acres of 
grounds. Tennis courts. Full suite of Medical Baths. 
Private suites. ’Phone: 4005/8. 


AWKHURST, Kent.—Tudor Hall Hotel. First-class. 
Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Ideal centre for Kentish 
Weald and East Sussex. Tel. 2312. Resident Proprietor. 


AYWARDS HEATH, Sussex—Birch Hotel. Good living 
in great comfort. Swimming pool, tennis, squash and 20 
acres lovely grounds. Phone: 670. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299, 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 
Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. ’Phone: 3584. Telegrams: ‘* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


ORKSHIRE DALES. Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 

Race-Horses Hotel: medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognized motoring centre; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel.: 16. 


LANDUDNO.—Marine Hotel. Central position on 
Promenade, between Great and Little Orme. Touring 
centre for Snowdon country. ’Phone: 7447. 


LLLANGOLLEN.— Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘‘ Handotel.”’ 


LONDON.— Barkston Gardens Hotel. One_ minute 
Earl’s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 
1028. 


ONDON.—Brown’'s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Hyde Park 6020. Telegrams: ‘‘ Brownotel, Piccy, London.’’ 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.—St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


MARLBOROUGH.— Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortabie modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MaATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39, 


ORFOLK COAST. An hotel “permeated with the atmo- 
sphere of happiness, courtesy and willing service.’ 
Brochure with pleasure. Chalet Hotel, Winterton-on-Sea, 
Norfolk. 


the Martyrs’ 


OXFORD.— Randoiph Hotel. Close to 
First-class accom- 


Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. 


modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


PENZANCE. Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 7 to I1 guineas according to 
season. Illustrated Brochure sent. Phone and ’Grams: N. R. 
Bryant. Mousehole 222. 


ROQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 2769. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
a Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Royal Victoria Hotel. 

Central position overlooking the sea. Modern amenities 
include heating, radio, telephones in bedrooms, Television. 
Telephone: Hastings 3300. 


Hotel. 


Facing 
Private Suites. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
South and overlooking Common. i 


*Phone: 20286/7. 


WINDERMERE.— Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


Please extend a 
helping hand 


We are proud of our work in training 


Se”. 


om needy girls and boys to take a 


| Doe, 
’ ee worthy place in life; we are 


“4 
gratified by their success. But 

we do need a helping hand. 

We shall be grateful for any 


donation to help us carry 


Please send a on in face of constantly rising costs. 


donation, 
however small, 
to the Secretary, 
164, Shaftesbury Ave, 
London, W.C.2. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


“INNKEEPING” 


The text-book of the Licensed 
House Staff Training courses 
now being conducted in forty 
different centres with the object 
of promoting better service to 
the public. 


Published for the National 
Trade Development Associa- 


— 


Let us be frank... 


Good cigarettes are expensive. Quite expensive enough 


in our estimation. We are resolved, therefore, not to 
allow the additional tax on cigarettes to increase the 
price of Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Twenty NUMBER SEVEN will still cost no more than 
four shillings. We shall lose much of our normal profit. 
That is our contribution: and we shall be asking you, 
for your part, to accept an infinitesimal reduction in 
the length of your cigarettes. A reduction of one milli- 
metre, less than half the thickness of a matchstick—so 
minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The quality of 
the cigarettes is unchanged ... superlative as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN 
VIRGINIA stit 4/- 


| -ABDULLA - } {MAKE THE BEST {{ VIRGINIA+ « 


tion, the joint organization of 
the brewing industry and retail 
licensed trade, and the Hotel 
and Catering Institute, by 
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